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Chronicle 


The War.—According to a report of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton the situation of the Allied troops at the be- 
ginning of April in the Murmansk territory was rather 
critical. In the latest dispatches re- 
ceived from that front, General May- 
nard in command of the forces con- 
veyed the further disquieting information to the London 
War Office that there was a mutinous spirit among the 
Finnish auxiliaries who threatened to go over to the 
Bolsheviki. So serious was the crisis thought to be that 
Winston Churchill Spencer, English Secretary of State 
for War, sent a wire in his own name to the British 
troops in Northern Russia promising that they would 
be supported and relieved at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. In keeping with this pledge the advance guard 
of the British relief expedition will leave England on 
April 9 for the Murmansk coast, whence it will proceed 
on the first opportunity to the Archangel front. The 
main force will proceed in two sections to its destination, 
the first at the beginning of May and the second a forth- 
night later. These forces will consist for the most part 
of volunteers. 

In spite however of their critical position dis- 
patches from Archangel state that on April 5 the Allied 
forces, mainly British and Russian, operating in ‘the 
Sredn Mekhrenga sector inflicted a serious defeat on a 
large Bolshevist attacking party, while in the Bolshie 
Ozerki sector the American contingent repulsed several 
enemy columns. In the direction of Onega the Bolshe- 
vik troops kept up a severe and protracted bombardment 
of the Allied positions at Kleshive. According to a state- 
ment made by General March, American Chief of Staff, 
all American troops will be out of Northern Russia by 
the end of June. 

It was Officially announced on April 4 that a satisfac- 
tory agreement for the landing at Danzig of the Polish 
troops now in France, and their transport along other 
lines proposed by Germany, had been 
reached. An official statement made 
by Marshal Foch declared that in 
conformity with the decision of the Allied and associated 
Governments, the right given the Allies by the armistice 
convention signed November 11, 1918, to land the Polish 
troops now in France at Danzig had been completely 
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maintained; that furthermore, in order to hasten the 
arrival of these troops in Poland, it had been determined 
to make use of other lines of transport proposed by the 
German Government. In the agreement reached in the 
convention at Spa between Marshal Foch and the Ger- 
man representative, it was also stipulated that General 
Haller’s troops could be moved to Poland by using cer- 
tain lines of German railways, the first mentioned being 
the Coblenz, Cassel, Halle, Ellenburg, Lissa and Kalisz 
line; the second being by way of Stettin, and the third 
by Koenigsberg. The Polish troops are to be allowed to 
pass freely through Germany in ten trains daily. If diffi- 
culties arise Marshal Foch reserves the right to debark 
men at Danzig, Marshal Foch informed the German 
envoy, Matthias Erzberger, that the question of the 
guarantees to be given Germany with regard to the future 
of the port and territory of Danzig, had no place at the 
meeting between them and that it belonged to the fina! 
peace treaty and not to the armistice. 

The peace treaty is being drafted in its main lines more 
rapidly than has been so far suspected. Many of the 
less complex matters have already been disposed of, al- 
though five or six major questions, 
which may delay the final ‘settlement, 
still remain. The Americans and the 
British have a Treaty Drafting Committee forming a 
“clearing house” for the points which are daily being 
accepted as clauses in the “ skeleton treaty.” The French 
are arranging for a similar committee which is to work 
in harmony with the Anglo-American Committee. 

One of the main points taken up during the week was 
the question of reparations. Such progress was made 
that the belief prevailed that some agreement would be 
reached by April 12 both on the important question of 
reparations and on the questions concerning the Rhine 
frontier and the ultimate fate of the Saar Valley and its 
coal fields. As a partial reparation for her economic 
losses France lays claim, if not to the political dominion 
and complete ownership of these coal fields, at least to 
their use and to the coal output of the mines for several 
years. Some time ago it had been stated that peace 
might be had by Easter. Such a possibility is doubted 
by many of the leading French newspapers. The Journal 
says that even if the preliminaries are entirely agreed 
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upon by Easter there remain all the negotiations with 
Germany, which it believes, will be as laborious and as 
protracted as the pourparlers between the Allied and 
associated Powers. The question of reparations is con- 
sidered one of the main stumbling blocks to the con- 
clusion of an early peace. The Matin says that although 
on all questions of territory a satisfactory conclusion was 
reached “concerning the reparations question, there is 
still a gap between what we are offered and what we 
demand.” It adds that “the French Government will 
be unyielding in this matter. It cannot sign a treaty 
which will mean the bankruptcy of France.” Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes, in spite of all difficulties, to see the peace 
treaty concluded by Easter. 

The problem of the final destination of Fiume still 
caused trouble at the Peace Conference. When asked 
about the views of the Italian delegation at the Confer- 
ence, and specifically whether the 
Italians would leave the conference if 
Fiume were denied them, Salvatore 
Barzillai, formerly Minister without portfolio in the 
Italian Cabinet and one of the Italian delegates, said that 
“No decision had been reached as yet but that it was 
evident that the Italian delegates felt that they must fol- 
low the will of the Italian people.” Signor Barzillai re- 
called the fact that after the collapse of Austria and be- 
fore the entry of the Italian troops into Fiume, that city 
had appointed a national council composed of 300 of its 
most representative citizens. Called upon to decide what 
form of government it should embrace, Fiume answered 
by a plebiscite asking for annexation to Italy. Signor 
Barzillai declared that this proved Fiume’s desire to be 
joined to Italy under President Wilson’s policy of self- 
determination, adding that the Italian people without dis- 
tinction of party were convinced that Fiume should be 
a part of the kingdom of Italy. 


The Unsettled 
Fiume Problem 


Alsace-Lorraine.—M. Debierre, whose intentions with 
regard to the secularization of schools are well known, 
attempted recently in an article in the Pays to justify his 
: position. He says: “ All the world in 
Separation of Church y)-.-¢ and Lorraine does not share 

ae the Catholic way of thinking.” M. 
Collin takes up this statement in Lorrain and shows that 
the persons who do not share the Catholic way of think- 
ing are a minority composed of Israelites and Protestants 
whose position will not be affected by the proposed sep- 
aration, and of Socialists and anticlericals who have long 
since abandoned their practices and beliefs, in other 
words, a group of men who have nothing to lose and noth- 
ing to gain by the separation, and whose word, therefore, 
should not be considered since the matter is one in 
which they are not interested. M. Collin protests against 
the injustice of allowing the views of an uninterested 
minority to prevail over the rights of the majority. He 
admits, however, that nowadays such minorities have a 
way of carrying their wishes against all opposition, and, 


therefore, he tells his compatriots to consider them- 
selves warned, and to make preparations to offer resis- 
tance to every attempt to put M. Debierre’s program into 
effect. On the appointment of M. Gillet, the Rhin Fran- 
¢ais comments as follows: 


The France of Debierre is making us a great gift. It is about 
to send to us M. Gillet. Who is this M. Gillet? will ask those 
who are not informed on the question. M. Gillet is a school 
teacher, built on the purest anticlerical model, sprung, all armed 
with tin, from the brain of Jupiter Debierre. The matter there- 
fore is not one of small concern. He is moreover a man who 
has made himself impossible in all the communes where he has 
been. Rubbish therefore and refuse? Most certainly. And this 
refuse is passed on now to us. Thanks for the gift! France, 
therefore, is to adopt the habit, when it cleans its garden, of 
throwing its weeds over the Vosges? This is a strange way of 
replacing the intoxication of the Germans whom glorious vic- 
tory has swept across the Rhine. Do they really believe that we 
are going to put up with the pranks of this bohemian of a school 
teacher ? 


These remarks are a fair sample of what the press of 
the majority in both Alsace and Lorraine is saying con- 
cerning religious and school matters in the restored prov- 
inces. If the wishes of the inhabitants are any index of 


the final solution of the question, it would appear to be 
certain that the menace of separation between Church 
and State will not be realized. The procedure of the 
French Government, however, gives little warrant for 
believing that the wishes of the people will be respected. 


France.—Some months ago the Revue de Paris pub- 
lished several long articles, in which the writer, under the 
cover of anonymity, made a number of accusations 
against the Pope. An immediate 
deniel was made by the French epis- 
copate, notably by Cardinal Amette. 
A more detailed reply has just been made by the Rector 
of the French Seminary at Rome, which appeared in the 
Correspondant of March 10. The author of the article, 
Father H. La Floch, recalls the accusations and in partic- 
ular the charge that certain German Catholics set them- 
selves to advocate, in the name of the Pope, a separate 
peace between Belgium and Germany, and that Mgr. 
Tacci, the Apostolic Nuncio, had his part in these in- 
trigues. 

The Correspondant recalls the denial made by the Os- 
servatore Romano of the accusation against Mgr. Tacci, 
and by the Belgian legation in England of the assertion 
that the Belgian Government had been approached by 
the German Government. Mgr. Tacci, at present Major- 
domo of his Holiness, has also made the following cate- 
gorical statement on the matter: “ The whole story is 
false from beginning to end.” For further refutation of 
the anonymous charges, Father La Floch requested the 
new Nuncio to Belgium, Mgr. Nicotra, to propose the 
following questions to Cardinal Mercier: (1) Is it true 
that in 1916 a group of German Catholics set themselves 
to work to advocate a separate~peace between Belgium 
and Germany? (2) Is it true that this mission did preach 
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the separate peace in the name of the Pope? (3) Is it 
true that the Belgian Bishops protested that this was a 
lie? The answer of Cardinal Mercier stamps the charges 
made by the Revue de Paris as a fabrication pure and 
simple. His reply is dated January 25, 1919: 

I have never seen the persons of whom there is question. I 
have never heard the German “ mission for the separate peace” 
mentioned. The Belgian Bishops never made a protest on the 
matter. The whole story is a pure invention. 

The article in the Correspondent stigmatizes the arti- 
cles in the Revue de Paris as a perversion of fact, as a 
tissue of inane and unfounded statements, as an uncon- 
scionable imputation of false motives, as a ridiculous mis- 
representation of obvious benevolence. Those who have 
given credence to the charges would do well to procure 
the brochure “ La Politique de Benoit XV,” published by 
Téqui, Paris. 


Germany.—According to a wireless received by Math- 
ias Erzberger, a Soviet republic has been proclaimed at 
Munich. Since the death of Eisner Bavaria has been 
under the control of even more radi- 
cal Socialists. Bela Kun, the Foreign 
Minister of the new Hungarian Com- 
munist Government, had recently arrived at Munich to 
confer with the leaders of the Bavarian Government. A 
wireless dispatch says that in fulfilment of its plan for the 
socialization of industry the Government will arrange for 
the production of “ food, houses, clothing and materials.” 
It likewise proposes to “ socialize” the press by giving 
advertisements to official organs only and such news- 
papers as are being used “for the purpose of public 
enlightenment.” ‘This would mean the destruction of the 
entire non-Socialist press. In an address before the 
Central Council Dr. Wadler declared that the task of the 
next few days was the abolition of parties, the unity of 
the entire proletariat, and a general-strike proclamation 
in conjunction with the Russian and Hungarian prole- 
tariat. His sentiments were loudly applauded. The hope 
is expressed by the Munich Socialists that the proclama- 
tion of a Bavarian Soviet will have its effect throughout 
Germany and result in a world-revolution. 

Bolshevism is said to be spreading also in other parts 
of Germany. Hundreds of persons were killed in the 
riots at Frankfort, although order was finally restored 
by the troops. At Stuttgard a battle 
took place between Spartacides and 
Government soldiers, and attempts 
have been made in various parts to induce loyal troops 
to join in the revolt and proclaim a Soviet republic. “ The 
position of things in Germany is very serious,” says Pres- 
ident Ebert: 


Bavarian Soviet 


Republic 


German Government 
Combats Bolshevism 


We are faced with all kinds of difficulties. Our industrial 
life has collapsed completely and without help Germany cannot 
recover her balance. The number of unemployed increases un- 
ceasingly, which is the most serious cause of political agitations. 
Although many difficulties have been created for us in the strug- 
gle against Bolshevism, we continue to do our duty and combat 
it. 
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President Ebert adds that Germany is not a Socialist 
republic, since the majority of her people are not Social- 
ists, but a “ progressive republic.” Bolshevism is aided in 
its progress by hunger and the fear of harsh terms on 
the part of the Allies. 


Mexico.—According to press dispatches General Blan- 
quet has arrived on the west coast of Mexico prepared 
to lead an army of 40,000 men, under the standard 

of Felix Diaz, against Carranza. He 
More War has issued the usual proclamations 
promising justice to all, but as yet it 
is too early to judge of the nature, or of the extent even, 
of the new revolution. During the week American opin- 
ion was so disturbed by this movement, by new raids by 
Mexicans on United States territory, and by the report 
that Japan had acquired for colonization vast tracts of 
lands in Southern California, that three Mexican Arch- 
bishops, Plancarte, Ruiz and Orozco, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The late war has-spread desolation and destruction over large 
areas of the earth: has shaken our social fabric to its founda- 
tions: has left in a maimed, starving and plague-stricken condi- 
tion multitudes of our fellow-men: and has filled the world with 
the lamentations of the bereaved and the suffering. As the 
common Father of mankind and as the custodian of the Christian 
world, the Sovereign Pontiff has appealed to us all in the name 
of God and for the sake of humanity, not merely to bind up 
the wounds of our civilization, but through steadfast advocacy 
of justice to all peoples, also to point the way to permanent 
peace and good-will. Even while we in love and in charity 
labor to fulfil this duty which Christianity imposes upon us and 
which the Holy Father so eloquently requires of us, there are 
others who fan old fears, and rekindle old hates. A _ smail, 
selfish, but very powerful minority still pervert and obscure the 
interests of the plain people. The rights of the weakest continue 
to be sacrificed to the interests of the strongest. 

In Mexico, anarchy is abetted by a few aliens; and our people 
are angered by unwarranted foreign interference in their 
domestic concerns, an indignity which a proud and sovereign 
race cannot lightly endure. The purpose of these activities is 
made plain by a press which is filled with the threats and por- 
tents of a new war, the work of a small group of heartless or 
thoughtless men, against our own well-beloved people of Mexico. 

We, the undersigned Bishops of Mexico, sustained in our 
exile by our faith and trust in God, and by love of our country, 
share the hopes and tribulations of our people. We rejoice in 
their gladness, and grieve over their sorrows. And in obedience 
to the command of Our Blessed Lord and Master, Jesus Christ; 
in conformity with the behest of His Vicar, our Sovereign 
Pontiff; and dominated by our ever-vigilant solicitude for the 
safety and well-being of those committed to our care, we are 
impelled to appeal to the citizens of the United States and to 
the citizens of the Republic of Mexico to be patient and for- 
bearing the one with the other, lest the amity which just men 
desire to preserve and to foster should be disrupted by the 
machinations of the evil forces that are now arrayed against it. 
We desire that wise counsel should displace all thoughts of 
violence in the consideration of such differences as exist, or as 
may be created between our dear land of Mexico and the land of 
our refuge. Between lands linked in a common destiny by 
nature and by sentiment—free lands intended by God to help 
each other in harmony, mutual confidence and disinterested 
friendship in the fulfilment of the high purposes for which He 
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has created them—peace, the peace of God and of the Church, 
should prevail. 

We, as representatives of the Church which has under our 
leadership and in our persons suffered persecution at the hands 
of the Mexican Government, appeal in our anguish especially to 
all who are bearing burdens unfairly placed upon them by the 
Mexican authorities. Before those who are thus burdened, we 
would give testimony of our abiding faith in the essential justice 
of the Mexican people, and our unalterable trust in the ultimate 
triumph of all just causes placed before the tribunal of our 
people. We, homeless shepherds whose folds are wrecked and 
ruined and whose flocks are scattered and sorely beset; we, who 
are bound in conscience to abate no effort till the trust be ful- 
filled that God gave to our care; we urge mutual patience and 
forbearance, for our trust in the Mexican people is absolute. 
And proclaiming that trust before men shall we appeal in vain 
to the fair-minded molders of American opinion that they refrain 
from thoughts of violence and instruct their public in the ways 
of charity, and of peaceful settlement of all difficulties? We 
appeal especially to those in the United States who in good faith 
have made our cause their own, reminding them that the temples 
of God are the hearts of His people, and that the mission of His 
Church is to create peace and good-will among men. The prin- 
ciples on which our Church is founded will ensure a peace of 
justice, for the capacity of the Mexican people to respond to 
the mission of the Church is limited only by the artificial and 
temporary barriers which restrict our functions. Finally, we 
appeal to the Faithful in the United States and in Mexico to 
join us in our prayers that God may be pleased speedily to 
remove all occasions of misunderstanding between these two 
sovereign States, so that the American and the Mexican peoples, 
each preserving its own sovereignty, may dwell together in per- 
fect peace now: and forever. 


Rome.—The TJribuna, an anticlerical newspaper of 
Rome, recently published statements concerning the posi- 
Vatican, which called forth interesting 
counter-statements. The Corriere 
d'Italia answered thus the question 
as to whether the Pope wished to 
take part in the Peace Conference: 

We do not hesitate to affirm that this is absolutely false. After 
the first few months of the war the Vatican considered what 
action it might be able to take when the Powers should come to 
treat for peace. The line of conduct determined upon after ma- 
ture reflection was as follows: In case of peace by agreement 
the Pope would have gladly intervened, if he had been invited, 
in the hope of contributing towards the reconciliation of the op- 
posing parties. On the other hand, in case of the absolute vic- 
tory of one side and the consequent imposition of peace by the 
victors upon the vanquished, as such a peace would inevitably 
leave a legacy of hate with the latter, the Pope did not wish to 
join in inflicting humiliation. These decisions, which we guar- 
antee to be strictly accurate, date, as we have said, from the 
early days of the war, when, that is to say, the probabilities 
pointed to an absolute victory for the Central Empires. The 
Pope, therefore, shrank from taking part in the eventual humil- 
iation of the Entente nations. The Holy See certainly com- 
plained of Clause XV of the Treaty of London, because in the 
exclusion which had reference to it alone it recognized a hostile 
disposition. As to the intentions of the clause, as may be de- 
duced from what we have said, they were of no practical value. 
As to questions of fact, we may add that as the Paris Confer- 
ence never had any intention of admitting to its deliberations 
those Powers which had taken no part in the war, it has never 
considered or discussed in any way the prospect of possible in- 
tervention of the Holy See. 


tion of the 
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Vatican 


Taking up the question of the much-discussed readjust- 
ment of relations between the Italian Government. and 
the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano said: 

The Roman question exists, and will exist until the Holy See 
is assured of that normal situation which is its due by right 
Divine, and which it cannot renounce without committing sui- 
cide. It is certainly -true that the idea of the Vatican “is to 
render the Church independent of Italian civil power.” That is 
where the Roman question lies. If-this liberty and independence 
were to be lacking with the acquiescence of the Holy See, not 
only in reality but also in appearance, and the people of the world 
were to be persuaded that the Pope was dependent upon any 
civil power, the Catholic Church would disintegrate into-so many 
national Churches—that is to say, it would cease to exist. Gov- 
ernments would rightly refuse to tolerate in their States the ac- 
tion of Pontifical power that was dependent upon political au- 
thority. 

The Civiltad Cattolica for March 15 describes a very 
regrettable incident which took place on February 22. 
On that date the Consiglio Communale di Roma held a 
session, at which anticlericals, Democrats, Nationalists, 
and unfortunately some Catholics assisted. The subject 
discussed was the advisability of celebrating the jubilee 
of the breach of the Porta Pia. The anticlericals made 
it clear that the proposed celebration of September 20, 
1920, was to signalize the fall of the temporal power. It 
was bad enough that the anti-clericals should desire to 
show their gratitude to the Catholics and to the Pope for 
the immense sacrifices made for Italy by the Catholics 


during the war, by holding a. festival which is an affront 
to every Catholic of right sentiments throughout the 
world and is of ‘its very nature calculated to stir up bitter- 
ness at the very time when the whole: world -is longing 


for peace. But it was worse that Catholics should have 
had the bad grace to participate in such a discussion, and 
should have testified to their sympathy with it. The 
assault on the power of the Pope in 1870 was essentially 
an act of spoliation and injustice, and no efforts on the 
part of misguided Catholics’ can give any other signifi- 
cance to the jubilee. Certainly the speech made by 
Egilberto Martire, who was the spokesman for the 
Catholic councilors, will be resented by all loyal children 
of the Pope, just as it won the approval, at least in sub- 
stance, of his enemies. The interpretation put on this 
utterance is thus expressed by the // Populo Romano: 
At the Communal Council of Rome the Catholic group gave 
its full adhesion to next year’s jubilee of the breach of the Porta 
Pia. The orator of the group spoke without reserve, showing 
that there no longer exists any dispute among. Catholics on the 
question of Rome being capitale intangibile dell’Italia. 
If the Catholics, those of Rome especially, speak in this way and 
act in this way, the conclusion to be drawn is that the Holy See 
approves. 


The Civilta Cattolica and the Osservatore Romano and 
other Catholic organs, such as Unita Cattolica and La 
Squilla, hastened to protest energetically against this in- 
ference, and to declare that the situation created by the 
events of 1870 has not the approval of the Holy See or 
of any Catholic worthy of the name. 
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The United States Employment Service 


J. B. Densmore 


Director-General, United States Employment Service. 


HE story of the eagerness of every community and 
organization to be of use to its returning war- 
riors, and the way in which the knowledge and 

machinery possessed by the United States Employment 
Service have been blended into emergency employment 
bureaus constitute a typically American tale of speed and 
accomplishment. Upon notification of the adoption of 
its program by the Secretaries of the War, Navy, In- 
terior, Commerce and Agriculture Departments, the 


United States Employment Service with the assistance’ 


of a central committee consisting of representatives of 
all the great welfare and religious organizations inter- 
ested in the soldier, started community bureaus. They 
were created to run without expense to the Government, 
for the reemployment of all who had been drawn away 
from a community by war-needs. The movement was 
well under way within three weeks of the signing of the 
armistice, and has developed steadily. 

None of the cooperating organizations has made a 
better record than the National Catholic War Council, 
which is represented on the central committee. It has 
employed forty-five field secretaries to organize Catholic 
groups all over the country and bring before them the 
need of finding jobs for soldiers. Cooperation from 
local councils of the Knights of Columbus and Catholic 
priests and bishops has been generous. Twenty-eight 
special offices have been established in large industrial 
centers to canvass employers for positions for returning 
soldiers. Service men who apply at these bureaus are 
sometimes registered, but usually referred, with the lists 
of jobs secured, to regular United States Employment 
offices. During February nearly 6,000 positions secured 
for service men by National Catholic War Council secre- 
taries, with the expectation of doubling the number for 
March, and of spending $300,000 in employment work 
during the next six months, shows how effective coopera- 
tion of Catholic organizations with the Service has been 
made. 

By the first of the year a total of over 2,000 bureaus 
under volunteer funds, supplemented by offices of the 
Service in the seventy-eight demobilization camps, by 
transport representatives, and by the 750 regular offices 
of the Employment Service, were in operation. Uniting 
all is a special section of clearance division of the Em- 
ployment Service, whereby applications and jobs may be 
pooled, from office to office, State to State. And finally 
there is the central committee, with direct contact with 
government departments and other national agencies 
whose action influences demobilization and industrial re- 
adjustment. 





Reports soon showed astonishing results: Chicago re- 
ported that not a single instance occurred where an em- 
ployer refused to reemploy a discharged soldier or sailor. 
Out of 19,000 discharged at Camp Grant, sixty per cent 
secured employment before they left camp. At the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station out of 6,200 discharged 
5,200 were employed before they left the station. At 
the Rock Island, Ill., Arsenal the Employment Service 
representative placed in employment during the three 
weeks ending December 31, 356 men at wages higher 
than they had received at the: Arsenal. 

At Little Rock, Arkansas, 9,062 applications for jobs 
by discharged soldiers were received in ten days and 
8,020 referred to positions. Practically every county in 
the State reported that “ all men who wish to secure jobs 
in their home vicinities will be taken care of.” 

From November 29 to December 28 the camp repre- 
sentative at Camp Devens interviewed 11,907 men. Of 
these 801 have been placed in new jobs, 2,590 have been 
referred back to old jobs, 1,975 have been referred to 
Service offices, 6,721 convinced the army and Service in- 
terviewers that they needed no assistance. A careful 
record of name, address, and serial number of the sol- 
dier, as well as the name, address and character of busi- 
ness of the employer was obtained in each instance. 

“Group replacements are not uncommon in Camp 
Devens and other field bureaus. In one instance a cap- 
tain and practically his entire company were placed on a 
construction job with the captain as foreman of the gang. 
Many officers also are obtaining positions through the 
United States Employment Service.” 

At the end of February, a summary indicated that 
more than seventy-five per cent of the returning soldiers 
and sailors who needed assistance in finding employment 
were being placed in jobs through the United States 
Employment Service; that of the average 60,000 men 
weekly discharged from the army, thirty per cent or 
18,000 had to find new work; and that twenty per cent 
of the total, or 12,000, each week were being placed in 
employment through the Federal Employment Service 
and its cooperating welfare, civic and other organizations. 

The elasticity and potentiality of the Service as a 
whole is well illustrated in methods followed to obtain 
employment for returning soldiers, sailors and war-work- 
ers. Every soldier mustered out has had the oppor- 
tunity to have the Government back him in his request for 
his former job or a better one. The benefit is not all 
to the soldier, either. Without the steady pressure 
toward the home community, which the Employment 
Service has exerted, there is indubitable evidence to 
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show that huge numbers of young fellows would have 

crowded the eastern cities. Unemployment on a danger- 

ously big scale in these cities and loss of its best potential 
business men for the little town of the Middle and Far 
West would have followed. 

In order to meet with intelligent knowledge, the rapid 
changes in industrial conditions which it was known 
would follow the end of the war, telegraphic reports on 
the industrial condition of the country are compiled 
weekly from carefully prepared data in leading industrial 
centers. 

The direct task of placing as many as possible of the 
army, navy and released industrial workers on a “ falling 
labor market”’ has been simplified by the existence of 
the tried machinery, and trained personnel of the Em- 
ployment Service. Every community has had a keen 
interest in getting its own men back and honoring them 
not only by waving flags but by offering them the best 
available work. Every organization has been eager to 
help in the business of so readjusting the young soldier, 
the marine, the girl who left her home town for the first 
time to do war-time work, that all the future of the indi- 
vidual and the community shall be enriched. 

But job finding, filling—placement, as it is known in 
the Service, becomes expert work as soon as it passes the 
stage of getting nephew John or cousin Peter into 
srown’s drugstore because “ you’ve done a lot of favors 
to Brown,” and any sort of a job will give the boy a 
chance to find out what he really wants to do. To 
handle daily fifty or one hundred men whom you have 
never known before, and daily to pass them on to half 
as many community offices and employers you have never 
seen; to get these Johns and Peters not stop-gap jobs, 
but work that has a future in it suited to the capacities 
and ambitions of each one, that is the work of an expert. 
[t is the work of a man who must keep his personality 
always to the foreground to add dignity, sympathy, and 
understanding to the routine task of registering a man’s 

name, age, and previous occupation. It is the work of a 
man who at the same time must feed his work unerringly 
into the big machine that is the Service in the next town, 
the next State, the region half way across the continent, 
and who must know that the job will be as carefully 
adjusted to the man there as the placement made next 
door. 

For the first time since this country consisted of 
isolated little communities where neighborhood gossip 
comprehended all necessary news of employment, it is 
possible for worker or employer to obtain quick, accurate 
The shipyard 
manager can get within forty-eight hours 500 carpenters, 
even in a time of labor shortage, without disturbance to 
another cencern fifty miles away, whose employees un- 
der the old competitive system would probably have been 
A Spanish-speaking business man in Chi- 
cago is connected, within a week, with a New York 
exporter who is in a hurry to put his South American 


knowledge that he is in vital need of. 


drawn away. 
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plans into execution; girl stenographer, or marine or sol- 
dier, back from France, is given first chance at the old 
job or a better one if it can be found. And this soldier 
does not go to the employer in the old cringing attitude 
of the individual who must have work or go hungry; 
his errand is dignified by a letter from the United States 
Government that has preceded him, and by the surety 
that other letters and telephone calls, or even personal — 
visits will be made if necessary. The cost of all this? 

Something over a dollar per person last year, when mis- 
takes and inefficiencies were inevitable. The cost in 
State and municipal pride and sovereignty? Little even 
under present policies. Conceivably much less in the 
future. The Secretary of Labor is on record as favoring 
a system of employment exchanges where the States will 
have much more power than was possible to arrange un- 
der pressure of war-need. As the Service is now or- 
ganized, general policies worked out in Washington are 
as little restrictive as possible. Authority for operation 
rests with the State office which may work out its own 
personnel and method. 

An experiment; vitally interesting to every American, 
has been going on. Nothing except his religion is of 
more importance to a man than his job, whether he sells 
his labor of head or hand, or buys labor of employees. 
Without some means of pooling applications and oppor- 
tunities for work the whole economic structure of civili- 
zation would totter. It is a truism to say that the 
haphazard methods that have prevailed have been waste- 
ful of money, of human energy, and too often, especially 
in the better class of laboring men, of that precious 
quality to which the keen-minded French have given the 
name morale. Therefore it is with no sense of personal 
glorification that I declare that the experiment made in 
the past fifteen months known as the United States Em- 
ployment Service is a success. 

That it is not yet an unqualified success, that it is still 
in the experimental stage in many of its functions, that 
it has not even attempted to initiate functions which 
should be an integral part of any well-developed system 
of labor exchanges, no one knows better than its Director 
General. But let me refer you to the pamphlet, Social 
Reconstruction, published in January by the National 
Catholic War Council, 930, 14th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and bearing the signatures of Peter J. Muldoon, 
Bishop of Rockford; Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Toledo; Patrick J. Hayes, Bishop of Tagaste; and Wil- 
liam T. Russell, Bishop of Charleston. The Bishops are 
right and may Congress hearken to their words: ‘“ The 
reinstatement of the soldiers and sailors in urban indus- 
tries will no doubt be facilitated by the United States 
Employment Service. This agency has attained a fair 
degree of development and efficiency during the war. 
Unfortunately there is some danger that it will go out 
of existence or be greatly weakened at the end of the 
period of demobilization. It is the obvious duty of 

Congress to continue and strengthen this important insti- 
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tution. The problem of unemployment is with us always. 
Its solution requires the cooperation of many agencies, 
and the use of many methods; but the primary and indis- 


pensable instrument is a national system of labor ex- 
changes, acting in harmony with State, municipal, and 
private employment bureaus.” 


Armenia, Our Sister in Asia 


ELIZABETH 


be amiss to remember that these are not all con- 
fined to Europe. There is a small nation in Asia 
which merits our particular regard. The Holy Father 
in his Allocution of December 9, 1915, said: “ The un- 


& the general solicitude for small nations it may not 


chained fury of this war menaces to destroy completely 


and finally the people of Armenia.” In truth this 
unfortunate country has suffered even more than the 
Christian Balkan States from systematic massacres or- 
ganized by the Turks. The Christian world, be it said to 
its shame, has carefully ignored the martyrdom of Ar- 
menia. At least it is charitable to suppose that it ignored 
the sufferings of its co-religionists rather than accuse it 
of deliberate callousness or connivance. Yet the Ar- 
menians have a very special claim on the respect of 
Christians, for they were the first people to make Chris- 
tianity their State religion. Surely that in itself is 
enough to arouse interest in their history and sympathy 
in their fate. However, while Christendom in the West 
remained so disgracefully indifferent to the condition of 
the Christian nations under Turkey-in-Europe it was use- 
less to expect effective aid for those farther afield. The 
down-trodden Christian folk of Asia Minor had but the 
memory of the Crusades to live upon, and from time to 
time the stimulant of indirectly gleaned knowledge that 
far away their Faith was practised in freedom. They 
knew of kingdoms and commonwealths where followers 
of Christ not only professed themselves proudly and fear- 
lessly as such, but carried on their worship of Him with 
public pomp in which even State rulers played a part. 

It must have seemed to many of them a myth when 
contrasted with their own lot. A Serbian officer told me 
that, after the Balkan War of 1912 which freed Mace- 
donia, it was pathetic to see the bewilderment of the 
Christian-Slavs. They could not at first realize their 
equality with the Mohammedans, and, for prudence 
sake, left to the Serbian troops the privilege of ringing 
church bells and parading in religious processions. Only 
after some time did the bolder amongst them find courage 
to say to their neighbor Turks: “ Hey, my friend, do 
you know that I am now as good as you?” Often, these 
people are timid, cautious, and distrustful even today 
when there is no further fear of retaliation for their bold- 
ness. A pathetic sense of inferiority still marks the atti- 
tude of many of them towards Moslems. 

How then must Armenia have fared all these centuries, 
since what some of our English writers call the “ mag- 
nificent onrush of the Turk”? The bands of Armenian 
fugitives in Syria and Palestine, or elsewhere, today, 


CHRISTITCH 


could tell us something of it. Here are some instances 
of the methods used by him whom we were told so 
often was a “ gentleman”’ and had his “ own particular 
civilization” which we should not judge by ours. In 
July, 1915, 4,000 Armenian men and women were fet- 
tered and flung close together on the ground at Turbab; 
kerosene oil was poured upon them and they were burnt 
to death. Dozens of children were rowed into the middle 
of the river Kharbur and then thrown overboard. Some 
succeeded in swimming ashore. The Turkish gendarmes 
tied stones to them before they again consigned them to 
the water. In August, 1917, a number of women and 
children were locked in a cave near Nisibin to die of 
suffocation and starvation. In July, 1915, a group fleeing 
from Amasia was overtaken: those who were too tired 
to run further had their arms tied behind their backs 
and were then clubbed to death. But why continue? 
When one speaks of the horrors of this last war, before 
pronouncing between the undoubted atrocities committed 
by Christian rivals one should, in order to find the real 
thing, survey what has been accomplished by the lordly 
Turk. 

President Wilson has said that in spite of the inde- 
scribable agonies of being governed by the Turk, genera- 
tion after generation has called in vain for justice, libera- 
tion, and succor. Philanthropists have helped to stem 
the suffering but no government has said to those respon- 
sible: “ You must stop. We will not permit this in- 
tolerable thing.” Russia alone, to her credit, made some 
attempt to do her duty. But, as we know, the Christian 
States of Western Europe stepped in to help the Turk 
against what they called Russia’s undue encroachment. 
Time after time the shrieks of the people whom Turkey 
was extirpating reached even those deaf ears, and time 
after time the comedy was repeated of Turkey engaging 
herself to introduce reforms. Did anybody ever really 
believe that these two words could be compatible: Turkey 
and reform? If the Turks were capable of progress, 
why the sterility of all the lands wherein they rule? How 
is it that the richest soil on all this earth is unproductive, 
that the favored cradle of the human race is a place of 
abomination, physically a loathsome swamp, morally a 
nest of crime? It is time that the last Christian be freed 
from the hideous rule of the Turk. 

Armenia has not been admitted to the Peace Conrfer- 
ence, but her chosen delegate, Boghos Nubar, has been 
allowed to state his case before the Council of Ten. New 
republics are being formed in the Trans-Caucasian re- 
gions, and it is almost certain that an autonomous State 
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of Armenia will be recognized. The question of its 
boundaries is not so easy to settle, for the Georgians 
and the Tartars put forward claims irreconcilable with 
those of Armenia. The Turks, too, demand to be con- 
sidered, and it cannot be gainsaid that in certain parts 
of the disputed land they are in a majority. Talaat 
Pasha once said that as time went on the Armenian diffi- 
culty was getting easier of solution; and had he and his 
tools continued without interruption to rule Armenia her 
destiny might have been accomplished simply by her 
extinction. The Turk has a majority owing to sys- 
tematic murder. It is calculated that nearly 800,000 
Armenians have been killed within the last five years, the 
war of course having given the Turk a free hand. It 
is to be hoped that the dearth of Armenians in Armenian 
territory will be recognized by the Council of Ten as a 
reason for denying, rather than conceding, the claim of 
the Turkish majority. 

When peace comes at last the new Armenia should in- 
clude that part of Armenian territory hitherto subject to 
Russia as well as the Republic of Ararat, and Cilicia. 
Thus it would extend from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean and its eastern limits would touch on the 
Caucasus Mountains and the Persian frontier. The 
population should be about 4,000,000 and it would rapidly 
increase, for the Armenians are, as the Turks often 
pointed out with execration, a most prolific race. During 
goo years they have survived and resisted with marvelous 
tenacity, upheld by some inner spiritual force that for- 
bade despair. Now we are told that they are “ furtive, 
cunning, and insincere.” It would be strange if they 
were anything else in the circumstances. They have 
lived in constant fear, with the temptation—to which 
they did not succumb—of at any hour becoming Moham- 
medans and leading a quiet, unmolested life. How many 
of their critics would have made this sacrifice! Under 
the yoke of the Turk they could scarcely develop the 
fine, idealistic qualities of the Western nations whose 
civilization is built up on the free teaching of Chris- 
tianity. What this freedom means can be seen clearly 
in the Balkans where a century has sufficed to produce a 
number of Christian States that can rival any in 
the world for courage, endurance, and intellectual prog- 
ress. When we start judging the Armenian for his de- 
fects let us remember that he has one great virtue which 
covers them all, and that virtue is fidelity. Between the 
two great religious teachers, Christ the Divine Apostle 
of Love, and Mohammed the Prophet of the Sword, the 
Armenian adhered to the former, never wavering in his 
allegiance although exposed to the fury of the latter. 

One is impatient at Armenia’s frontier disputes being 
added to all the other frontier disputes which the Peace 
Conference has to settle; but we must remember that 
these people now have the right to live and to obtain 
what they find necessary to insure their living at last in 
a normal fashion. They know their own limitations, and 
ask for a mandatory of the Great Powers, preferably 


America, to organize them and help them to form a 
modern government. Their humility is touching. Their 
pretensions are moderate. Their claim is that which 
sent knights careering to their rescue in ages of a more 
lively faith than ours. 

It is true that the Armenians have overflowed into 
what was considered Georgian territory but they had 
themselves possessed it several centuries back, and it 
was ever a zone of fluctuating races. The ruins of 
churches and monasteries are decidedly Armenian. If 
the right of majorities, so often invoked, is to prevail 
here, Armenia will obtain the disputed ground, for her 
population is seven times that of the Georgians. Be- 
cause she stood in the way of the Turks’ union with their 
Tartar kinsmen, Armenia was made to suffer horrors 
which Georgia never knew. If reparation for suffering 
undergone is considered, Armenia certainly comes first. 
At the moment of writing, confirmation of the martyr- 
dom of four Catholic priests in the last retreat of the 
Turkish marauders, comes to strengthen a cause that 
should appeal to every Christian heart. With the defeat 
of Turkey, release did not come to the harassed peoples 
of Asia Minor. The disbanded Turkish troops spread 
over the land and preyed on the inhabitants. Greek 
Orthodox and Catholic clergy alike paid the penalty for 
seeking to protect their flocks. Our Holy Father in his 
solicitous zeal for the preservation of an ancient, noble, 
Christian folk, has appealed on their behalf to all Chris- 
tians. We can all help by enlisting prayers and sym- 
pathy. 

Whatever we do for Armenia we can never repair 
our past neglect in her regard. Even at this late hour 
opportunity is given us to help in rescue, to remember 
that however keen our interest in problems of home 
politics, our Faith and name bind us to look abroad on 
distant horizons, and be our brothers’ keepers. When 
it is question of a Christian race reduced to a remnant ° 
because it persisted in being Christian we should be in 
truth Catholic in our interest, and if necessary, militantly 


Catholic. 


Irish Pioneers and the Puritans 
GrEorGE F. O’DWYER 


HE genesis of settlements in New England in the 
early part of the seventeenth century has always 
been a fruitful subject of discussion among his- 

torians and especially annalists of pro-Puritan tendencies. 
Most of these historians writing of this part of the 
United States have been nurtured in the careful school 
of Puritan sophistry and, naturally, their writings reflect 
the conditions of their several minds. 

A person who reads carefully any history of New 
England, and especially Massachusetts, will find page 
after page eulogizing both the Puritan founders and the 
stirring religious deeds done by them and their disciples. 
After studying some of these histories, one would be 
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excused if he called them a history of New England 
Congregationalism or Collective Biographies of Puritan 
Saints in New England. Throughout the pages of all 
the published histories issued up to the Civil War we are 
rewarded with a few paragraphs touching other na- 
tionalities or other religious denominations. Probably 
only two historians, John Fiske and Weeden, have been 
broad-minded enough to give any race except the Eng- 
lish credit in the upbuilding of New England. But even 
in the short paragraphs, describing the deeds of the 
Scotch or Irish we find an apologetic strain. 

So the earnest seeker after truth in the histories of 
New England has a hard task confronting him for it is 
now well understood that the histories were written to 
perpetuate the deeds of Puritan worthies and their de- 
scendants, all other races or nationalities were accord- 
ingly depreciated. 

Therefore in order to get at the real truth, at the real 
accomplishments of the pioneers of Massachusetts, 
Maine and Connecticut in the first fifty years of the 
seventeenth century one is forced, at this late day, to 
hark back to forgotten vital records of the older towns; 
to consult town records existing; to search early court 
records; to look, once again, over old probate records. 
What does he find? Hundreds of unsung names and 
unwritten deeds of worthies, not Puritan, not English, 
not descendants of the German, but men and women 
whose names betoken the blood of the Celtic race. Only 
lately are the deeds and the really great achievements of 
these forgotten Scotch and Irish being resurrected. To- 
day they are recounted with proper esteem by historians 
who have been reared in cradles other than Puritanism. 
As a result, the works of Puritan historians must be 
relegated to a back shelf where they properly belong. 
Requiescant m pace! 

Meanwhile, material chronicling the deeds of the Irish 
and Scotch pioneers in New England is being placed on 
the shelves of libraries for the perusal of the historical 
student and other delvers after truth. This is an oppor- 
tune time for such work. 

Some of the few remaining descendants of the Puritan 
founders of 1630-40—and their names are not legion— 
will be rather dumbfounded to know that the deeds of 
their ancestors have been sadly extenyated as a result of 
late observations and delvings into certified records. 
They will also be amazed to know that certain towns 
along the Merrimack river in northern Massachusetts, 
for instance, were founded and stabilized by men and 
women from Ireland with a liberal sprinkling of Scotch. 
A study of village records in the towns along this river 
supplemented by researchés into probate records and 
published letters and papers will prove this easily. 

Not long since, the writer had occasion to delve into 
some old land deeds, agreements, and so forth, in early- 
settled towns along the Merrimack, from New Hamp- 


' shire to Newbury at the mouth of the river. Supple- 


menting the delving into land records with cross-refer- 


ences into volumes of vital records of the towns, pub- 
lished recently by the Essex Institute of Salem and the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society, the 
writer found an amazing host of Irish names, all more or 
less misspelled or thinly disguised. Every town along the 
old stream had its hundred odd names suggestive of Irish 
birth or extraction and these names occurred strongly in 
the birth and marriage records. By a series of more 
cross-references which brought me to Ipswich, a town 
founded in 1633 by John Winthrop, the younger, the 
writer found on the records the same astonishing roster 
of Irish names. 

After diligent research there was discovered very 
enlightening and interesting entries in John Winthrop’s 
journal telling of a letter and a trip to Ireland in 1634 
which practically confirmed the delver in his belief that 
Ipswich, Salisbury, Newbury, Bradford, Andover and 
the majority of the other towns up as far as London- 
derry, N. H., were largely settled by fishermen, farmers, 
tradesmen and gentlemen from the north of Ireland. 

Now the researcher, studying the accounts of the Win- 
throp family will be convinced of the fact that they had 
many influential friends in Dublin, Antrim, and the 
towns of the north of Ireland. In passing it might be 
stated here that John Winthrop, junior, was a student 
of the University of Dublin. In Winthrop’s journal, un- 
der the date of July, 1634, was found the animus of the 
visit of John Winthrop, junior, with his friend Rev. John 
Wilson to Antrim during the winter of that year. In his 
journal, John Winthrop, the elder, says: 

Among others, we received letters from a godly preacher, Mr. 
Levinston [Livingston], a Scotchman, in the north of Ireland (?) 
whereby he signified that there were many good Christians in 
those parts resolved to come hither [to Ipswich and the territory 
near the Merrimack river] if they might receive satisfaction con- 
cerning some questions and propositions which they sent over. 


Apparently these “ questions and propositions” were 
answered in a way agreeable to the people in Ireland for 
we find the elder Winthrop chronicling in his journal 
the next year (1635) an account of a voyage of the 
younger Winthrop and Rev. John Wilson to England 
and Ireland. As fate decreed, their little ship was tossed 
back and forth on the waters of the Atlantic ocean and 
finally the little company on board were forced to put 
into the harbors of Kinsale and Galway. 

But let us follow Winthrop, the elder, in his admirable 


. and graphic journal: 


Another providence was in the voyage of Mr. Winthrop, the 
younger, and Mr. [John] Wilson into England who, returning 
in the winter in a small and weak ship, bound for Barnstaple 
[Barnstable], were driven by foul weather upon the coast of 
Ireland, not known by any in the ship, and were brought, through 
many desperate dangers, into Galloway [Galway] where they 
parted. Mr. Winthrop taking the journey over land to Dublin 
and Mr. Wilson by sea, and being come in the sight of Lundy, 
in the mouth of the Severn [river] they were forced back by 
tempest to Kinsale where several ships perished in their view. 

Mr. Wilson, being in Ireland, gave much satisfaction to the 
Christians there about New England. 
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Mr. Winthrop went to Dublin and from thence to Antrim and 
came to the house of one Sir John Clotworthy the evening before 
the day when divers godly persons were appointed to meet at 
his house to confer about their voyage to New England, by 
whom they were thoroughly informed of all things and received 
great encouragement to proceed on their intended course. From 
thence he [Winthrop] passed over into Scotland and so through 
the north of England. 

In the records of the Massachusetts Bay Colony we 
find another reason for the younger Winthrop’s trip to 
England and Ireland and the conference with Clotworthy 
and his little gathering in Antrim. It is found in an 
order issued by the [Massachusetts] General Court in a 
session in Boston in 1634, a few months before the 
trip. At this session, the representatives of the Colony, 
being duly influenced by the strong political pressure of 
the Winthrops, issued this order: “ That the Scottishe 
and Irishe gentlemen and their servants w’ch intends to 
come hither shall haue liberty to sitt downe in any place 
vpp Merimacke Ryver not possessed by any.” 

At this period also the younger Winthrop, as a part of 
the Puritan religious propaganda, conceived the scheme 
of transporting all available children in Ireland and Eng- 
land to help populate his new colony at the mouth of 
the Merrimack. This fertile idea was uppermost in the 
minds of other influential Puritan worthies in Massachu- 
setts at the time. 

On the 5th of June, 1634, Sir John Clotworthy who 
was then living in Antrim, Ireland, in a letter to John 
Winthrop, Jr., in regard to the transporting of young 
Irish and English children to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony inquired: . 

Whatt course yt & yr friends together can ppose (propose) 
for ye transmission of younge children vppon tearmes of apren- 
tishipp on y¢ conditions I have spoken to ytselfs off, or any other 
way as y¢ Lo: [lordship] shall dyrict. 

Further, Mr. Francis Allen, jeweller, who dwelles against 
St. Dunstones Church or Mr. Ennolt who dwells at ye Golden 
Fleece in Lumbert Streete will geiue [give] ye notice of some 
[rish merchants yt may be bound for Dublin by these be pleased 


to dyrect yt le’rs [your letters] &c. to Mr. Lake, merchant in 
Dublin in ye Castle Streete.” 


(Signed) John Clotworthy. 
The editor of the Winthrop papers [published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society] subjoins this note: 


Clotworthy was a zealous Presbyterian in Antrim and was 
one of the members excluded and imprisoned at the time of 
“ Pride’s Purge.” During the visit of the younger Winthrop to 
the mother country, he attended a meeting in Clotworthy’s 
house in Antrim of persons interested in the settlement of New 
England [described above]. 

Three years later, in 1637, a shipload of “ Schottishe 
and Irishe gentlemen and their servants ” left the port 
of Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland for New Eng- 
land, the vanguard of a host which has never stopped 
coming since that time. After a tempestuous passage 
and various vicissitudes, the little ship with its immi- 
grants from every part of Ireland arrived at the 
mouth of the Merrimack River. Some found their way 
to the main northern settlement of the colony, Ipswich; 
some stayed at Newbury and Salisbury. Other ship- 
loads followed at intervals and the sturdy Irish Catholic 
and Presbyterian pioneers landed at clearings along the 
Merrimack River at places “ not possessed by any” as 
the order of the Puritan court directed, and started to 
blaze the trails along the river as far north as the New 
Hampshire wilds. They had, at intervals, lively Irish 
rows with the Pawtucket and Penacook tribes of Indians 
who came down through the trackless woods and forests 
to their favorite fishing and hunting places. In the little 
clearings, enclosed by rude palisades and blockhouses, 
the Irish frontiersmen and their families, for the Merri- 
mack was then a frontier stream, learned the wily ways 
of the invading hordes of Indians and incidentally gave 
them all the fighting they wanted. 

From this time until the savage tribes were finally 
quelled in the eighteenth century, these first Irish effec- 
tively policed the northern woods along the river. De- 
spite wars with the savage hordes and the hewing rough 
domiciles in the clearings they found time to raise 
families and give an impetus to the little settlements they 
created. From Manchester, N. H., to the sea, there are 
indubitable traces today of these first Irish pioneers 
from the center and north of Ireland, who, at this late 
day, must be given the credit of saving the northern 
Massachusetts Puritan settlements from destruction by 
French and Indians through their impetuous physical and 
mental hardihood. 


Harassed but Stanch Luxemburg 


FRANCIS WHITEHILL 


a4 I UXEMBURG, the quaint, beautiful and hos- 
pitable land, will be a bright spot in the memory 
of our boys who passed through here on our 
way to the Rhine.” Thus wrote the Rev. James A. Carey, 
chaplain with the American troops on their march into 
Germany, in America for February 1. 

Besides charming the doughboys, the Catholic Grand- 
Duchy advertised itself through them to the people of 
America, most of whom did not know that such a coun- 
try existed, or if they did, imagined that it was one of the 


many petty States that made up the mighty German Em- 
pire of yesteryear. 

But now Luxemburg is being advertised by its loving 
friends. In letters to the homefolk and in the Stars and 
Stripes, official newspaper of our overseas army, the boys 
in khaki are telling their relatives and friends of the 
quaint beauty of Luxemburg, of its hospitality to the sol- 
diers who came on the heels of the armistice proclama- 
tion, and of the retreating Germans, whose flight deliv- 
ered the Grand-Duchy from the galling domination to 
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which it had been subjected since the Kaiser’s legions 
took to the field in 1914. 

Of all the Americans who are becoming informed 
about this romantic little land, none should be more grate- 
ful than those who will take up the next national census. 
There are thousands of people of Luxemburg blood in the 
United States, and hitherto frequent unpleasantness 
arose when the poorly-informed census-man attempted to 
registet these people as natives of Germany or as of Ger- 
man desc2nt. The census-taker jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Luxemburg was a part of Germany, its people 
subjects of William II. If he persisted in his odious con- 
tention, there was liable to be trouble, for the Luxem- 
burgers in America share with those who remained in 
the old country a pride in their nationality and the inde- 
pendence of the 999 square miles of territory surrounded 
by France, Belgium and Germany. 

So strong is the Luxemburger’s nationalism that some 
years ago, back in the happy days before the war, when 
the phrases “ self-determination” and “the rights of 
small nations ” were not on many lips nor often in print, 
they abrogated the centuries-old Salic law of their land 
lest the coming of a foreign princeling endanger the 
country’s neutrality and independence. The then reign- 
ing Grand Duke, Adolph of Nassau-Weilburg, and his 
Duchess, Marie Anne of Braganza, had six pretty daugh- 
ters, but not a single son. So the Luxemburgers settled 
the right of succession on the six young Grand Duchesses 
and their heirs. The husband of the reigning Grand 
Duchess was to be her consort merely, without any sover- 
eign power, like Queen Victoria’s husband and the King 
Consort of the Netherlands. 

In the capital city of Luxemburg there is a monument 
to the national poets Dicks and Lentz, who sang in the 
Luxemburger dialect. Cut into the pillar of this monu- 
ment are the words: “Mir velle bletwe wat mir sin!” “We 
want to remain what we are!” It is said that diplomatic 
representations prevented the second line of the national 
motto from being chiseled into the column. But every 
Luxemburger knows that the prohibited second line is, 
“We do not want to be Prussians.” Neither do the 
Luxemburgers want to be Frenchmen or Belgians. 

It is possible that one or the other of the countries 
which declared that they fought the bloodiest war of his- 
tory for the rights of small nations, may gobble up little 
Luxemburg. The Luxemburgers will be resentful if this 
comes to pass. They see no reason why, because they 
cannot muster a big army and no more of a navy than 
Switzerland, they should be denied the rights of small 
nations and be forced to play the hated role of an ap- 
panage to some larger and stronger country. 

In the same issue of AMERICA in which Father Carey 
told of the doughboys’ march through Luxemburg, there 
appeared a review of the book, “ Luxemburg and Her 
Neighbors.” The chaplain’s story and the book-review 
gave readers a surprising amount of information, but 
there are many interesting things that have not been 
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told, and some of these are of special interest to 
Catholics. 

If the troubled days of war and its aftermath have not 
ended a beautiful custom, any of Pershing’s crusaders 
who may be in the city of Luxemburg in May of this year 
will witness a touching ceremony in the Church of 
Notre Dame. The custom is, during special devotions 
to the Mother of God, to place American flags beside the 
votive altar, close to the image of the Madonna, beneath 
which are the Luxemburg coat-of-arms and the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Consolation of the Afflicted, Pray for Thy Chil- 
dren in America.” Thus the pious Luxemburgers re- 
membered those who had left their native land to become 
citizens of the New World. It may well be that before 
this altar, where his father and his father’s fathers prayed 
to Mary, more than one American soldier of Luxem- 
burger blood will kneel in this year’s month of May, in 
prayer to the Immaculate Patroness of his homeland. 

It is said that Luxemburg has, in proportion to its 
size, more places of pilgrimage, more shrines of par- 
ticular devotion, than any other country. It has an 
unique manifestation of faith, a happy survival of the 
pious, joyous, colorful Catholic days of the Middle Ages. 
This is the annual “ dancing” procession in honor of St. 
Willibrord, to whom the Luxemburgers have a special 
devotion as patron of epileptics. The procession was 
first held in 1374, following the miraculous cure of an 
epileptic at the shrine of this Saint. And the Luxem- 
burgers believe that time has not lessened the efficacy 
of St. Willibrord’s intercession, that he can in this day 
secure for his clients what he won through God for the 
client of 600 years ago. 

The dancing procession is so called because the march- 
ers take two steps backward and a little to one side, then 
three steps forward, thus making five steps to advance 
one. It may be that this peculiar dance has its origin in 
a naive, medieval desire to show forth the halting walk 
of the epileptics on the painful journey to their patron’s 
shrine. 

There is nothing anywhere else like this strange, 
pathetic march with its epileptics two abreast and hand- 
in-hand, the weaker ones leaning on those less weak, 
their faces tense with expectancy. Besides these afflicted 
ones, there are pilgrims who play on musical instruments, 
as they march, singers, people praying aloud. Acolytes 
and priests head the procession, followed by the Bishop 
of Luxemburg and other prelates. The ecclesiastics wear 
the vari-colored robes of their respective rank, incense 
wafts sweet-smelling, faint clouds skyward, embroidered 
banners show the figures of saints emblazoned in the sun- 
light, music and prayer fill the air, and not even the 
somber modern garb of the lay folk can obliterate entirely 
the medieval character of this pilgrimage. 

The St. Willibrord procession takes place on Pente- 
cost Monday in Echternach, one of the larger towns of 
the Grand-Duchy. Starting from the church in Echter- 
nach, the marchers wind through the streets of the town, 
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then return to the churchyard and circle three times 
around a large cross, after which services are held in the 
church. 

Thousands upon thousands of people, including hun- 
dreds of epileptics, come from all parts of Luxemburg 
and from beyond the three borders to take part in this 
unique appeal to one of God’s Saints. If an epileptic is 
unable to participate, he secures someone to march as 
his proxy. 

Little is known here of the good fight fought by the 
Catholics of Luxemburg, to whose stanch faith Father 
Carey and the reviewer of “ Luxemburg and Her Neigh- 
bors”’ paid tribute. Lead by the shepherds of their 
souls, the Faithful years ago took steps to combat the anti- 
clericalism which menaced them from across the French 
border. Seeing how effective was~the Volksverein of 
Germany, that great legacy of the great Windthorst to 
the Catholics of the Fatherland, the Luxemburgers 
founded a similar organization, adapted to meet the 
peculiar condition obtaining in their country. 

The Volksverein of Luxemburg numbered 20,000 
members, out of a total population of approximately 
259,000, before the war. It conducted an eminently prac- 
tical program, a strenuous and varied activity, using the 
rostrum and the potent press to spread the truth, pro- 
viding entertainment and instruction, challenging in 
every phase of modern life the spirit of unbelief, of 
hatred toward God and His Church. The Volksverein 
sought to make more ardent Catholics of the Faithful, 
arouse the indifferent, win back the fallen-away. It 
made the Catholics of Luxemburg conscious of the dan- 
gers threatening their religious rights and the welfare 
of their country, then equipped them for the battle and 
sent them forth with high courage to fight for the an- 
cient Faith. 

Nor did the Catholics of Luxemburg arm themselves a 
bit too soon for the combat. Small in numbers, but 
strong with the strength of hatred and cunning with the 
wiles which the devil teaches to those who do his work, 
a clique arose in imitation of Viviani, Clemenceau and 
their like, intent upon doing in Luxemburg what had 
been so ruthlessly done in France. True to form, these 
radicals raised the war cry of separation of State and 
Church and prostituted democracy into a cloak under 
which to accomplish the despoliation and humiliation of 
the Bride of Christ, the exile of her ministers and veiled 
virgins, the secularization of her schools, the overthrow 
of moral and civil authority, the paganization of the 
people. The battle was a bitter one from the first, and 
it is not yet ended. 

A soldier of the famous Rainbow Division, while 
marching through Luxemburg secured a copy of the 
“ Luxemburger Volkskalendar” for 1919, and sent it to 
his homefolk. There are in this publication forebodings 
of dark days to come. There are appeals to the people, 
eloquent with the heart-anguish of spiritual shepherds. 
Particularly interesting and significant is an exposition 


of the difference between Christian democracy and the 
base counterfeit by means of which the enemies of re- 
ligion and government spread their hellish propaganda. 

Luxemburg is no exception to the rule that enemies of 
the Church are at the same time enemies of existing 
government, no’ matter how beneficent, how genuinely 
democratic, how acceptable to the majority of the people 
that government may be.. The Luxemburgers were, be- 
fore the war, happy and prosperous, dwelling peacefully 
in their little land, free from the burdens of militarism 
and the anxieties of world-politics that afflicted their big 
neighbors. They loved their rulers, the Protestant 
Adolph of Nassau, his Catholic wife, most of all the 
winsome Marie Adelheid, for whose sake they abro- 
gated the Salic law, that she might ascend the throne at 
the age of eighteen, in the year 1912. 

Against the Catholic girl-ruler the anti-clericals car- 
ried on a shameless and relentless warfare, until in 
January of this year they succeeded in forcing her abdi- 
cation and proclaiming a republic, which would doubtless 
have been as hollow a mockery of the name as the regime 
set up in Portugal, or that of Carranza in Mexico. 

According to press reports, the Republic of Luxem- 
burg lasted about six hours. Then the next eldest Grand 
Duchess, Charlotte, was called to the throne. Later she, 
too, was reported to have abdicated. News from the 
tiny country is meager now and what reaches us is often 
of questionable accuracy. 

Whether the constitutional monarchy is finally re-es- 
tablished in Luxemburg or a republic firmly founded, is 
not important. But it is important that there be genuine 
democracy, which always protects the rights of religion. 
Then victory will at last perch upon the standard which 
our Catholic brothers of Luxemburg bore so valiantly in 
their battle for the Lord Christ and His Church. 


St. Joan of Arc 
Joun. C. REvIxte, S.J. 


HE news that Blessed Joan of Arc has received 
| from the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff the high- 
est honors which the Catholic Church can give, 
and has been enrolled among her canonized Saints, will 
thrill the whole Catholic world. In this solemn act the 
world will recognize the loftiest tribute that can be paid 
to the memory of the Warrior Maid of Orléans and 
Patay, the Martyr of Rouen. By the act in virtue of 
which Benedict XV. completes the work of Pius X., who 
enrolled the Maid of France among the Blessed, the Pope 
enshrines on the altars of the Catholic Church patriotism 
and faith in the person of the Virgin-Warrior who saved 
France and died a martyr’s death for her fidelity to the 
heavenly voices which guided her in her tragic mission. 
To the universal hymn of enthusiasm which will wel- 
come the act of the Sovereign Pontiff, our own country 
will add its voice in no unmistakable manner. For no- 
where, perhaps, outside of her own beloved France, is 





the story of the Maid of Domrémy more popular; no- 
where have her ideals and her romantic daring met with 
keener and more sympathetic understanding. Our sol- 
diers, men of her own Faith and of creeds which the 
simple Lorraine peasant-girl could not have understood, 
have gone to battle with her name upon their lips and her 
ideals in their hearts. They have stood bareheaded be- 
fore the place of her agony in Rouen, and marched “ eyes 
right ” before her humble home, and pitched their tents 
amid the forest aisles where she heard her mystic voices. 
They have brought home from the field of battle a clearer 
understanding of her story, a higher admiration for her 
purity, her heroism and her faith. 

But the heart of France especially will feel in this 
crowning act of the career of the Maid that a special 
homage is paid to the patriotism and the martyr-heroism 
of the one being in all the splendid epic of the history of 
France which perhaps is the most characteristically 
French, the one individual which unites in itself the stur- 
diest and noblest of the French qualities. In her native 
village, by her simplicity, naiveté and sprightly gaiety, in 
her straightforwardness and sincerity at Vaucouleurs 
with that rude old soldier, Messire de Baudricourt, 
whom she wins over to her plans; by her reckless bravery 
before the walls of Orléans and Paris, and by the bridge 
of Jargeau, she is absolutely French. Before her unjust 
judges, at the bar of her accusers, she displays all the 
splendid qualities of her race. She does not know how 
to read or write. But her mind is quick and penetrating. 
She is not to be entrapped by the quibbles of Cauchon, 
that unworthy bishop, or by the logical pitfalls spread 
before her by his henchmen and his tools. She reads 
their wiles and tears away the mask of their maneuvers 
in a few simple words which put them to shame. Her 

- language, the language of this unlettered girl, is stamped 
with that simplicity, clearness, directness, that vital power 
of painting facts and men which are distinctly French. 
Her language is the gold coin of truth, minted pure and 
unalloyed from the treasury of her virgin heart. To get 
anything like it we have to go to the simple and noble 


pages of the best masters of French prose. To her judges - 


her words are like the flaming brands of indignant arch- 
angels. On her scaffold at Rouen they are the feeble cry 
of a helpless girl around whose frame the billowy waves 
of the funeral pyre are slowly creeping. To King 
Charles she speaks like a queen; to the Duke d’Alen- 
con, to Lahire and Dunois on the field of battle, like a 
soldier and a knight. She is French in her enthusiasms, 
in her unshaken belief in the destinies of her country and 
her king, in the ultimate triumph of her cause. She is 
French above all things in her Faith. 

Everything in the Maid is profoundly and absolutely 
Catholic. She is the embodiment of the Faith and the 
religion of her country. St. Louis, the Crusader, was not 
more Catholic in his language, his thought and ideals 
than the peasant girl of the Marches of Lorraine. In the 
Chronicles of the good Sire de Joinville, which lay bare 
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the soul of the saintly Monarch, we catch the same at- 
mosphere which hovers around the Maid of Domrémy. 
God for both is the supreme Lord and Master; France is 
the kingdom of Christ; the King is but the Lieutenant of 
My Lord Christ. King and peasant maid are steeped in 
an atmosphere of the purest mysticism. But they are 
not idle dreamers; they are practical doers of things. 
Louis battles all day in the saddle armed cap-a-pie against 
his rebellious vassals at the Bridge of Taillebourg. Joan 
rises from her prayer before the altar and rides like a 
flaming archangel over the field of conflict to rally 
knights and captains and men at arms to hold fast, for 
“ By the Lord, victory would be theirs!” 

In virtue of that mysterious law of suffering under 
whose yoke the noblest must pass, the Maid of Domrémy, 
the Conqueror of Patay and Orléans, who brought her 
King to his sacring under the royal arches of Reims, then 
unshorn of their splendor, had her passion to undergo. 
It may be doubted whether even the annals of the early 
martyrs can show such a hypocrisy, heartlessness, low 
cunning and cruelty as we find in the judges before whom 
she was arraigned. Before that court, whose presiding 
officer was a bishop unworthy of his sacred calling, Joan 
was like a dove trapped by unclean birds of prey. But 
her innocence, her purity, her heroic constancy, though 
they could not save her life, have won for her a place in 
every generous heart and a shrine and an altar in the 
Catholic Church of which she was to the last the devoted 
child. A Catholic bishop, Catholic ecclesiastics betrayed 
her. The Catholic Church has ever guarded her memory 
and now gives her the highest honors and places again 
in a more solemn manner the triple crown of virginity, 
patriotism and martyrdom upon her brow. 

Joan of Arc by her victory at Orléans almost 500 years 
ago actually saved the French nation from the yoke of 
the stranger. Her victory thrust the invader practically 
out of the whole of France. Only a foothold was left to 
the English in the north. Calais alone remained to them 
out of the vast conquests formerly held. But the victory 
of the Maid entailed consequences which neither Jeanne 
nor the men of her days who fought side by side with her 
could even dimly foresee. Thanks to her, France was 
rescued from the clutch of the stranger. France was 
Providentially dragged from the gulf of national ruin 
yawning at her feet. She was freed at last from the end- 
less quarrels and strifes which had so long divided Ar- 
magnacs and Bourguignons. With her own kings firmly 
seated upon the throne, with her finances and commerce 
restored and her trade re-flourishing, France saw peace, 
prosperity, order coming back after an exile of a hundred 
years. She could thus calmly prepare for the great des- 
tiny awaiting her when she would soon be called upon to 
lead the nations of the world. 

But Jeanne not only freed France from the yoke of the 
stranger; she was an instrument in the hands of God to 
save the Faith of the French people. A little more than 
a hundred years after the death of the Maid, Henry 
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VIIL., the heir and successor of the Edwards and the 
Henrys, who in the days of Jeanne and her immediate 
forbears had claimed the throne and the kingdom of 
France as theirs, was dragging England into schism. But 
for Jeanne and her victories at Orleans, Jargeau and 
Beaugency, and her triumphant but tragic martyrdom on 
the market square at Rouen, Henry VIII., in virtue of 
the iniquitous Treaty of Troyes (1420), which betrayed 
the rights of the legitimate Kings of France and sold 
them to England, would have been master and king of 
France. With him schism, and with his successors 
heresy, would have been seated upon the throne of Charle- 
magne and St. Louis. Had they then driven Catholic 
France, the Eldest Daughter of the Church, into apos- 
tasy, as England was driven, one of the strongest bul- 
warks of Rome and Catholicism against the rising tide of 
the Reformation would have been swept away and West- 
ern Europe would have been undoubtedly covered with 
the flood. The splendid Catholic life of France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would have been 
impossible. Joan of Arc saved France from the grasp 
of the foe; she kept France as a distinct nation upon the 
map of Europe. That solemn fact France can never for- 
get. In the strictest sense of the word the Maid of Dom- 
remy is the savior of French nationality. Her banner 
planted upon the ramparts of the Tourelles at Orléans 
had but one meaning to French and English alike. It 
“This soil is the soil of France. It must 
remain hers forever.” But Joan did more. She pre- 
served France for the fold of Peter. She kept it for the 
Catholic Church. Out of that fold the French nation 
seems at times inclined to wander. It is never at rest; 
it is never itself until it comes back to its ordered quiet 
and peace. 

During the world-war men whose sires fought under 
Talbot, Gladsdale and Bedford against the Maid, the sons 
of the men-at-arms and knights who fought with Joan, 
and soldiers from beyond the seas who saw in Joan the 
symbol of purity and heroism, have rallied at the sound 
of her name. In them the Maid has continued her mis- 
sion. That mission is not yet ended. Enthroned in glory 
now, with the highest title and honors that the world 
knows bestowed upon her, and armed with spiritual 
weapons from celestial armories, the Maid of Domrémy, 
the Virgin of Patay and Jargeau, the Martyr of Rouen, 
has one more task to accomplish. No longer with the 
sword of battle, but with that irresistible influence which 
comes from the depths of her pure heart, she must res- 
cue her beloved France from the hands of those un- 
natural children, aliens in ideals and aspirations, who 
have sold it into the hands of falsehood, license, atheism 
and infidelity. She must again gather around her white 
standard the brave, the pure, the true. Her silver armor 
must once more flash like a meteor in the fray, and her 
warcry, “ Jhesu! Jhesu!” find an echo in every heart. If 
so, under her standard the hosts of evil will melt away, 
and again the Warrior-Saint will deliver France. . 


plainly said: 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
The Danger to Catholic Schools 
To the Editor of America: 

The few lines of “C. E.,” Kansas City, about a nation-wide 
protest, appearing among the communications in America for 
March 15, deserves more than passing notice. He ends by say- 
ing: “ Unless some responsible party gets back of this protest 
and organizes it, nothing more than a few scattered letters will 
reach the waste basket at Washington.” 

That this waste basket is pretty deep was evident in the case 
of the Mexican situation. Washington is deeply interested in 
Armenian and Belgian and other atrocities from 3,000 to 5,000 
miles away, but not in the outrages at our back door. The pres- 
sure brought to bear on the Government by those interested in 
the Mexican mélée was much more influential and concentrated 
than that brought by Catholic protests. The Government usu- 
ally looks to the greatest amount of support at the next election, 
it plays shrewd politics and nothing else. If our support ap- 
pears unnecessary for staying in power, it will be ignored; if 
essential to success, it will receive attention. No one aeed 
blame the powers that be for it. They are playing the part 
governments have played since the dawn of ages. 

Who then may be deservedly called the “ responsible party” 
among us in such vital matters as the “Catholic School for 
Catholic Children,” or freedom of education vs. State monopoly 
after the fashion of atheistic France, if not the Catholic Hier- 
archy? There are thirteen Archbishops, ninety-three Bishops in 
the United States, with a flock of 17,416,303 Catholics, which 
represents at least 1,000,000 voters. Whenever vital Catholic 


interests are at stake in other countries the Bishops issue joint 
pastoral letters instructing their flocks on the Christian prin- 
ciples involved and their duty under the existing circumstances. 
The Bishops of Ireland have given us recent examples, and so 


have the Bishops of Germany. 

It is not a question of trusting the fairmindedness of the 
American electorate. Americans are fair; they are not anxious 
to injure the rights of anybody. But what if they are mis- 
informed? They will vote according to their convictions. But 
if the anti-Catholic press is permitted a free hand in forming 
their opinion on such matters, you well know that their vote 
will not express their “sense of justice.” Under a democratic 
form of government, minorities are not without rights, and I 
believe they can assert them in this country, if properly led. 
There is no question of starting a Catholic party in this coun- 
try, but of impressing upon the existing parties that if they 
would have our support they must not trample on our most 
sacred rights, that the vote of every Catholic worthy of the 
name will go to the party that pledges itself to respect our God- 
given rights. What those rights are, it is for the Bishops to 
make unmistakably clear to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
Our enemies flood the country with anti-Catholic propaganda. 
Have we not the privilege of propaganda? Most assuredly; 
but we seem to think that the average American knows better 
than to believe such misrepresentation. He does not. We do 
not expect that the non-Catholic electorate will satisfy us in 


' all things, but we should deprive them, as well as the Govern- 


ment, of the excuse of inculpable ignorance. . 
There is not a priest in these United States who would not 
get every man and woman in his parish to sign a protest against 
the proposed legislation, which is a rank injustice, if ordered 
to do so. Methodists, Baptists, Socialists and others can get 
their people into line; and we should not fear to do the same. 
There is no party politics in this, but the question of maintain- 
ing our most sacred rights. Who will start the ball rolling? 
There has been enough Catholic blood spilled across the waters 
to make the world “safe for democracy.” Shall it not be “safe 
for Catholics”? Are they only to give their blood and treasure, 
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and after that be treated like citizens of second or third class? 
Catholics have sufficiently demonstrated their love of country 
to be entitled to liberty of conscience in the matter of education. 
Now that the war is won, there is a chance here for the K. of 
C. under the leadership of the Hierarchy. 

Minot, North Dakota. ae 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

America must be justly proud of America these days for the 
valiant fight it is making against the Smith bill and similar ob- 
noxious legislation tending to universalize a system of education 
which ignores all reference to the source of all learning and 
culture. What nobler or more necessary crusade could be 
waged under the present threatening circumstances? In line 
with the suggestion offered by “C. E.,” Kansas City, in your 
issue of March 15, it seems quite evident that this anti-religious 
movement can be checked, at least temporarily, if the masses 
of the people, and the Catholics in particular, are brought to 
realize its immediate, baneful significance and enter in writing 
their indignant protest to the ruling powers. 

Why could not every pastor throughout our land put into 
the hands of his parishioners, by distribution at Sunday services, 
or by some other method, printed protests, with the injunction 
to mail one such card or circular at once to their national repre- 
sentative, and likewise one to their State representative? Such 
a printed protest, properly formulated, would at the same time 
inform the people as to what is going on, arouse them by getting 
them thinking and talking, and, what is most important of all, 
would put into their hands a ready instrument for registering 
their earnest disapproval. 

If millions of these are poured into the offices of those who 
are paid for representing the people and who depend on the 
people for reelection, the most daring enemies of religion will 
not dare ignore such a fusillade, and it cannot but have a salu- 
tary effect. The temporal and eternal welfare of millions upon 
millions of souls are involved and no proper means should be 
overlooked which may ward off such ruin for America and 
Americans. 

Hillyard, Wash. J. F. Henry. 
Watching Legislation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Robert W. Wilkes, in his communication, “ Watching Leg- 
islation,” in your issue of March 22, offers, to my way of 
thinking, a most common-sense and practical suggestion. His 
plan of watching legislation is one I have frequently considered 
of late; but I would respectfully suggest that his scheme be 
supplemented by having representative and able Catholic 
laymen of good judgment and of well-known standing in 
their respective States, in attendance at the various sessions of 
the State Legislatures, for the purpose of watching proposed 
State legislation and reporting to proper authorities anything of 
an objectionable or anti-Catholic nature in any bills proposed, 
so that such bills through organized opposition could be killed 
in the committee rooms and thus not infrequently be prevented 
even from coming up before the law-makers at all. 

This matter should, I would further suggest, be handled 
through the various State councils of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, with the approval and under the general direction of the 
Supreme Council of the Order. The expense of such an ar- 
rangement would be insignificant when distributed among the 
500,000 members of the Knights, or might be taken care of 
from a general fund of the Supreme Council. One properly 
equipped representative in attendance at each State legislature 
would probably be sufficient, and the results in heading off ob- 
jectionable legislation would amply repay the expense incurred. 

Never before in the history of our country has there been a 
time, in my opinion, when Catholics should keep so wide awake, 
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bearing in mind the old adage, “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” as now in these days of unrest and reconstruction 
after the war. We owe it to our country, our religion and 
ourselves to be on the alert. 

Houston, Texas. F. L. Clements. 

Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Right Rev. John P. McCloskey’s interesting letter, appear- 
ing in AMERICA for February 15, expressed marked sentiments 
of gratitude and appreciation for the work of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, a movement, yet in the initial stage 
of development, it is true, but possessing none the less the sparks 
of a strong vitality and teeming with possibilities for a great 
future. The Bishop’s letter brings forcibly before the readers 
of America the urgent and crying need of more generous support 
of the missions. The glowing terms of praise and encourage- 
ment voiced by his Lordship in behalf of the movement could 
be voiced only by one who has a thorough knowledge of his 
flock’s needs and a keen realization of the latent power in this 
organization so lately sprung into being and counting its mem- 
bers among the rank and file of the country’s sterling manhood, 
the students of our Catholic academies, colleges and seminaries. 
Could a movement of this kind be fostered in a more nourishing 
and fertile soil? The seed sown today will not only take root 
and bring forth fruit in this generation but will also be a living 
and flourishing plant for the future. 

Being in a position to see and study the conditions of our 
foreign Catholic missions, His Lordship feels keenly what lack 
of funds means for the faith of the heathens of foreign lands. 
Amidst the conflicting doctrines and systems of Protestantism 
these pagans know not which way to turn, when they are denied 
the Truth of the Master, because there are none who care. At 
best they are but as “little children whose feet stumble in the 
dark.” The Protestant sects, united in a great “ evangelical” 
drive, are proposing to themselves a quota of money reaching 
millions, and shall we, because of our laxity and apathetic indif- 
ference, make no sacrifice, no concerted effort to convert the 
pagan world to the true fold? Can we, who have been so favored, 
stand by while this great harvest, already golden in the sun of 
God’s grace, is left untended and neglected, or at most is tram- 
pled down and brought to havoc and destruction by the disciples 
of untruth? Are we to let the children of the world enter the 
fields which God has given us for a charge? 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is destined for the 
accomplishment of just this kind of work. Support of the Cru- 
sade means the spreading of the kingdom of God on earth. 
The Crusade affords a splendid opportunity for those who wish 
to exercise their charity toward the heathen of all lands. “ Who- 
soever shall give to drink to one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, amen I say to you, he 
shall not lose his reward.” 


St. Meinrad, Ind. G. F. W. 


The Value of Galsworthy’s Opinion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for March 22, T. C. L. wonders that 
John Galsworthy speaks highly of “The Great Hunger.” The 
very fact that Galsworthy recommends the book should at once 
make it an object of grave suspicion. One has only to read 
Galsworthy’s “ Beyond,” with its impossible, unmoral (?) Laura 
Jean Libbey heroine, “ Gyp,” or sit out his stupid play, “Jus- 
tice,” in which a crack-brained “hero” steals money to elope 
with another man’s wife and is then held up to our pity, instead 
of our ridicule—those two examples, out of many, should con- 
vince any reader that Galsworthy is a dangerous guide in his 
own books or the books of others. 


Orrtanna, Pa. Wit W. WHALEN. 
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Prohibition in Virginia 

HE high hopes entertained by the friends of Prohibi- 

tion in Virginia are not crystallizing into happy 
realities. Some years ago that State, the cradle of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Madison, Lee, and 
other champions of liberty, elected to ban the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors. Perhaps this way of 
putting the case is a calumny on the people of a once 
great State. It is more probable that Prohibition was 
made a law in Virginia not by the free and intelligent 
act of the people, but by the machinations of a small 
and intensely active minority. Presumably this faction, 
or its more honest followers, looked to the establishment 
of a reign of sobriety and temperance by act of the legis- 
lature, but in this their hopes were indeed fond. “ Noth- 
ing is doing so much to injure the good name of Vir- 
ginia,” writes a Virginia jurist to the State Prohibition 
Commissioner, “as the conduct of the Prohibition offi- 
cers.” To enforce this “law,” Virginia has found it 
necessary to appoint a small army of detectives and 
“stool pigeons,” whose lawless courses constitute a 
menace to the peace and welfare of the community, im- 
measurably greater than the disorderly conduct of a mob 
of drunkards. Private houses have been forcibly en- 
tered, the personal effects of men and women traveling 
through the State have been searched, and in more than 
one instance, women have been dragged from their beds 
by night, and compelled to undergo the most disgraceful 
and humiliating treatment. As some of these outrages 
occurred on interstate railway trains, formal complaint 
has been filed with the Railroad Commissioner, and this 
gentleman has ordered an “ investigation.” 

“ Investigations ” at this date are futile. If Virginia 
wishes to enforce her Prohibition law as she has been 
enforcing it, no power lodged with Mr. W. D. Hines, or 
any other Federal officer at Washington, can block her. 
In this matter, the State of Virginia is free, so far as the 
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Federal Government is concerned, to act as she wishes, 
or as the un-American bigots who control her, may de- 


cree. If the citizens of Virginia, or of any other State, 
put the machinery of government into the hands of 
fanatics, who care nothing either for good government or 
for religion, provided they continue to draw a munificent 
salary in the propagation of Mohammedan tenets, these 
same good citizens have only themselves to blame. Be- 
cause of their past indifference, as stupid as it promises 
to be destructive of the finest ideals of American govern- 
ment, the Eighteenth Amendment is now part of the 
Constitution of the United States. No action of any 
single State can now undo that disaster. On the con- 
trary, taken in connection with the Webb-Kenyon law, 
it opens the way for further inroads by the fanatics, in 
every State of the Union. No State can nullify either 
the Amendment or the Webb-Kenyon law, but any State, 
ruled by the Mohammedans, can go far beyond both, 
in new restrictions of personal liberty. And if the action 
of Virginia be a fair criterion, the fanatics intend to take 
full opportunity of the disastrous conditions, made a 
reality by the criminal negligence of men who now de- 
mand an “investigation” of excesses for which they 
themselves are in part responsible. 

Of course, despite the police and the pursuivants, any 
traveler in Virginia knows that Prohibition is a farce. 
The State Commissioner himself, in citing “ bribery of 
the railroad officials” as his excuse, acknowledges the 
truth of Mr. Taft’s contention that sumptuary legislation 
is an immediate and fertile source of corruption. As to 
the prophecy of the venerable Cardinal of Baltimore, that 
legal Prohibition “ implies legislation that cannot be en- 
forced, encourages the illicit manufacture of liquor, and 
empowers State agents to enter our houses with the 
violence of burglars and the immunity of officers of the 
law,” Prohibition in Virginia bears it out to the full. 


Maundy Thursday 

EXT week the Church will solemnly and thankfully 
N commemorate once more the anniversary of the 
night on which the first Mass was said. “Do this in 
commemoration of Me,’ was the mandate Christ laid 
upon the Apostles just after He had consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday bread and wine for the first time, and, 
anticipating Good Friday’s sacrifice on Calvary, offered 
up to the Eternal Father the clean oblation of His Body 
and Blood. In accordance therefore with Our Lord’s be- 
hest, from the time of the Apostles until this morning the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has been celebrated wherever 
the Universal Church has built her altars. Thus she 
renders God infinite honor and glory, gives Him thanks 
fully equal to all His gifts, makes abundant satisfaction 
for the world’s iniquities and through the mediation of a 
Victim whose petitions He cannot reject wins from God 
for both sinner and saint all the graces they need. “I am 
going to say Mass,” Venerable Bede used to say, “ be- 
cause I do not wish to deprive the Blessed Trinity of 

















praise, the Angels of gladness, sinners of pardon, the just 
of succor, the souls in purgatory of refreshment, the 
Church of Christ of spiritual profit, and myself of a 
medicine and a remedy for my daily sins and infirmi- 
ties.” 

With a sure instinct, not only devout Catholics, but 
discerning Protestants also, realize that after all “it is 
‘the Mass that matters,” as Mr. Augustine Birrell in a 
passage that can scarcely be quoted too often once wrote. 
It runs: 

Nobody nowadays, save a handful of vulgar fanatics, speaks 
irreverently of the Mass. If the Incarnation be indeed the one 
Divine event to which the whole creation moves, the miracle of 
the Altar may well seem to cast its restful shadpw over a dry 
and thirsty land for the help of man, who is apt to be discour- 
aged if perpetually told that everything really important and in- 
teresting happened once for all long ago, in a chill historic past. 
However much there may be that is repulsive to many minds in 
ecclesiastical millinery—and it is not only the merriment of par- 
sons that is often found mighty offensive—it is doubtful whether 
any poor sinful child of Adam (not being a paid agent of the 
Protestant Alliance) ever witnessed, however ignorantly, and it 
may be with only the languid curiosity of a traveler, the Com- 
munion Service according to the Roman Catholic ritual without 
emotion. It is the Mass that matters; it is the Mass that makes 
the difference—so hard to define, so subtle is it, yet so percep- 
tible—between a Catholic country and a Protestant one: between 
Dublin and Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer. [Iiere, I 
believe, is one of the battlefields of the future. 

To those who recall some of the recent sayings and 
doings of Protestant Prohibitionists, the first and last 
sentences of the foregoing paragraph will no doubt seem 
particularly striking. All Catholics are thoroughly aware 
that Holy Mass is the chief source and center of what 
makes our religion so attractive and consoling, for with- 
out the Mass there would be no Blessed Sacrament, no 
Holy Communion, and no Benediction. Moreover, the 
sacred priesthood would then practically lose its raison 
d’étre. Divine worship would be shorn of its splendor, 
and the wonderfully varied devotions that have as their 
object the Real Presence would languish and die. Is it 
because certain fanatical Protestants realize all this 
nearly as well as Catholics do that they are so eager to 
make the celebration of Mass a crime? 


The Election in Chicago 

E is a rash man who undertakes to analyze an elec- 

tion in any American city with which he is not on 
terms of intimate and long-standing familiarity. Poli- 
tics, which ought to be a synonym for an alert patriot- 
ism, has, unfortunately, become the fit designation of an 
exceedingly uncertain, and often actually dishonest, 
game. Too frequently are the cards marked, the dice 
loaded, and the umpire armed with a blackjack. The 
sharp-eyed observer at close range may note these facts, 
but the observer at a distance is at a disadvantage. 
He soon realizes, if he has any political wisdom, that in 
practical politics the gentle art of camouflage reached a 
high degree of perfection years before it attracted the 
attention of the Secretary of the Navy. Distance lends 
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enchantment to the view; hence in any estimate of a Chi- 
cago election, made by one of Irvin Cobb’s “ dwellers 
‘twixt the sound and the bluff,” due allowance must be 
made, particularly in any editorial utterance of the New 
York Times, for refraction and chromatic aberration. 

But admitting that the candidates who have just 
brought a spectacular campaign in Chicago to a furious 
close are all honorable men, it is clear that this municipal 
election brings.a few undoubted facts to the surface. 
The first is that, as New York well knows, any candi- 
date who can induce the newspapers to denounce him 
has the best chance of succeeding at the polls. In the 
last New York election the newspapers, with one excep- 
tion, were filled with execrations of the gentleman who, 
when the votes were counted, was found to have the 
largest majority given any Official since the days when 
Peter Minuit bought Manhattan for a string of beads. 
Chicago has just repeated the experience of New York. 
For good reasons or for bad, Mayor Thompson was op- 
posed by the six largest journals in Chicago. The influ- 
ence exerted by these molders of public opinion may be 
gauged by the fact that Mayor Thompson was re-elected 
by a very comfortable majority. 

The second fact emerging from the tumult and the 
shouting of the Chicago election is that the people, when- 
ever given a fair chance to know what legal Prohibition 
means, will reject it. The returns show that the “ drys ” 
were defeated by a vote of nearly four to one. This 
news would have fallen upon more grateful ears had it 
come several years ago; nevertheless as an indication of 
what independent voters think of Prohibition, it is de- 
cidedly significant. Legislators can be purchased or si- 
lenced by threat of blackmail, but to buy an electorate in 
a city the size of Chicago is practically impossible. It is 
also encouraging to learn that nearly two-thirds of the 
women voted against Prohibition. 

After all, there is much truth in the old adage of the 
political spellbinder to the effect that the heart of the 
great common people is always in the right place. When 
vital interests are at stake, Prohibitionists and venal 
newspapers alike are brushed aside. The people are not 
always right, but when given a fair chance to reflect on 
matters of common interest, their final judgment is not 
often wrong. 


A Patriotic Plutocrat 


T is a grave mistake to think of our plutocrats as lag- 

ging patriots. They themselves admit that as patriots 
they make George Washington look like a slacker. So 
filled with patriotism are they, that they offer to shift the 
weight of government from the weak shoulders of men 
chosen by the people to bear that burden, and adjust 
it to their own broad backs. A fundamental position of 
their philosophy is that the people are not to be trusted. 
For the most part, the common people have very little 
money, and a man without money is a man under sus- 


picion. Their children are to be trained to be hewers of 
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wood, at a small salary, and drawers of water, but to 
nothing higher. “ We shall not try to make these people, 
or any of their children, into philosophers, or men of 
learning, or men of science,” writes Dr. Gates, of the 
Rockefeller General Education Board, declining with 
touching humility, a task for which both he and his oleagi- 
nous Board are utterly unfit, “ nor will we cherish even 
the humbler ambition to raise up among them lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, statesmen, of whom we now have an 
ample supply.” 

Our plutocrats, as represented by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Pecksniffian Board, have enunciated an unmistakable 
program. This government of ours, founded to give an 
equal opportunity to the children of all alike, and which 
Abraham Lincoln somehow thought worth dying for, is 
all a huge mistake. But Lincoln was only an ignorant 
railsplitter who wore baggy trousers, sometimes held in 
place by a nail, and preached a curious political philosophy 
based on the outworn Declaration of Independence and 
the decadent Constitution of the United States. Worse 
than this, in the trying days of 1862, this gaunt back- 
woodsman, waiting for news in the offices of the War 
Department, was so uncouth as to send out now and then 
for a can of utterly plebeian beer. This is as poison to 
Mr. Rockefeller, who is a valued contributor to that 
religio-political organization, the Anti-Saloon League, and 
probably confirms his Education Board in its apparent be- 
lief that this nonsense of government of, for, and by the 
people, can never be eradicated so long as the schools 
of the country are kept from the control of men whose 
goodness and wisdom are placed beyond cavil by the sole 
fact that they can sign cheques for seven figures. 

Congress is held to be fair game in these days, but to 
the credit of Congress should be placed its persistent re- 
fusal to grant a Federal charter either to Mr. Carnegie’s 
Foundation, or to Mr. Rockefeller’s Board. The wisdom 
of this course has received new confirmation in Mr. Alfred 
McCann’s report, recently published in the New York 
Globe, of the Rockefeller Board’s scheme to control the 
Department of Agriculture. According to Dr. W. J. 
Spellman, formerly chief of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, the plot began nine years ago “ with an attempt 
of the General Education Board to gain control of all 
the education institutions of the country, so that the men 
employed by them might be ‘ right,’” and came to an ap- 
parent end when Senator Kenyon forced a resolution 
through Congress, forbidding the Department of Agri- 
culture to accept any of Mr. Rockefeller’s money. Repub- 
lics are indeed ungrateful. If Mr. Rockefeller wants to 
rule and support our schools, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and whatever other agency of government he can 
buy, why sadden him with a blunt refusal? Of course, 
some slight impediments might be found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; but what is a Constitution when 
there is question of pleasing the venerable heart of the 
greatest producer of coal oil, vaseline, and other slippery 
and oily stuffs in all this world? 












































Perpetuating the Employment Service 

MONG the special recommendations in the Bishops’ 

Labor Program calling for immediate attention is 
the perpetuation of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. The problem of unemployment, most acute at the 
present moment, is unfortunately “ with us always.” It 
is too vast for any single agency and calls for the co- 
operation of State, municipal and private bureaus in 
coordination with the national Government service. The 
need of this institution becomes the greater in propor- 
tion as the army is demobilized, but even in the most 
normal days of peaceful industrial development an en- 
lightened labor legislation will never dispense with this 
instrument. Canada has created a permanent employ- 
ment system within the past year. England is continuing 
the service established by her years ago and has further 
developed and enlarged it during the war. Germany had 
perfected a highly efficient system previous to the out- 
break of hostilities, offering every facility, including cheap 
meals even, to the workers who waited at the employ- 
ment bureaus, and most moderate railway terms where 
transportation was required. She will doubtlessly re- 
enter the race of world-trade with new and equally effi- 
cient exchanges. For the United States therefore to 
discontinue her employment service at this period would 
be sheer folly. 

We are scattering money broadcast and squandering 
it in a thousand ways. Here is a real need for it. But 
in reality there is question of saving and not of lavish- 
ing the nation’s wealth. Quick, accurate information on 
labor supplies and shortages, and the pooling and shift- 
ing of these supplies to meet the needs of the hour, and 
all this service steadily supplied to business man and 
worker by a trained personnel operating nationally, can 
save the country millions of dollars. Nothing could be 
more penny wise and pound foolish than to destroy this 
national service, which has already obtained a fair degree 
of efficiency, in order to save a sum which twenty-five 
new post offices would eat up tomorrow. There could 
be no more expensive economy than to begin our savings 
at the cost of industry and labor. Employment is the 
first condition for popular contentment. 

It must be remembered too that our system of em- 
ployment offices is not an idea born of war emergencies. 
The need was discussed for years before the possibility 
of the war had first darkened our national horizon. It 
had even been debated in Congress. Its first draft was 
made by the Bureau of Immigration in 1907, because of 
the urgent need of the immigrant for accurate informa- 
tion on his opportunities for work. Labor shortages 
during the war-period merely emphasized the parallel 
helplessness of our biggest employers to cope single- 
handed with the problem of labor distribution in a na- 
tional crisis. It is the purpose of the Department of 
Labor that the Employment Service shall render equal 
facilities to management and labor and observe perfect 
neutrality in any case of dispute. 




















Words to Shun 

HEN William Cullen Bryant prepared for the re- 

porters of the New York Evening Post his re- 
nowned index expurgatorius of words to be avoided he 
merely set down for the guidance of his editorial staff 
a set of rules more or less like those which every man 
of letters who aims at distinction of style draws up for 
himself. The hackneyed phrase, the overworked word, 
the colloquial expression, which are sounding all day in 
our ears, easily slip into a writer’s manuscript if he is too 
impatient or too indolent to seek for the “ inevitable ” 
term that he needs in order to express his meaning with 
clearness, precision and good taste. Any discerning 
reader of the magazines and papers of the day no doubt 
could readily make a long list of incessantly repeated 
words and phrases which weary or annoy him. For in- 
stance, the late war and the present Peace Conference 
have rendered so banal such terms as camouflage, 
strategy, propaganda, reconstruction, and self-determina- 
tion, and expressions like “ doing one’s bit,” “ going over 
the top” and “carrying on,” that not the least blessing 
of a lasting peace will be the gradual obsolescence’ of 
those phrases. A cynical librarian writes that his 
favorite aversion just now are the words intensive, co- 
ordinate, and along the lines of. The social-worker 
rampant has long made the words efficiency, uplift and 
service things to be shunned by all lovers of religion 
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pure and undefiled, a blasé novel-reader has confessed 
publicly that the very sight of the tefms poignant, 
dainty, reaction, “ kiddies,’ and strenuous, and particu- 
larly the words sense and imtrigue used as verbs now 
fills her heart with desperate rage and makes her fit to 
do such business as the bitter day would quake to look on. 

Every reader of this editorial is now invited to make 
the following experiment: Take pen and paper and 
meditatively set down all the hackneyed phrases, slang 
terms and meaningless expressions which you have fallen 
into the habit of often using, not only in your ordinary 
conversation but even when you write. Then blot out 
from the list with a ruthless hand every word of slang 
and cant and forthwith highly resolve to use them no 
longer. Then find fresh and striking synonyms for all 
the overworked and threadbare terms you use. Last of 
all, subject to pitiless scrutiny the favorite catch-words 
and shibboleths that are constantly falling from your 
lips and see if they really have a clear and definite mean- 
ing to you. All who act faithfully on the foregoing sug- 
gestions will soon find their vocabulary larger, their dic- 
tion choicer and their rhental processes more logical and 
lucid, a happy consumation which will contribute won- 
derfully to the joy of living and will appease to some 
extent that hunger after perfection that frets every 
normal soul, for we needs must love the highest when 
we see it. 


Literature 


Edwin Percy Whipple 

T is a fact, certified by De Quincey’s experience of eight or 

nine literatures, that intellectual. power of the literary order 
tends to gather into groups and to form into separate, insulated 
clusters. Like the waters of the fountain Arethuse, its tide for 
a while runs in open radiance and strength, then fails beneath 
a mightier wave, to rise in some distant land or time with quick- 
ening eagerness about a new career. So the current of American 
literature is charted. Originating, we may say, among the haunts 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker and “The Spy,” from where its in- 
fant grace and sprightliness “mock’d the sense of pain” out 
of a nation’s war-tried soul, it rested for a while in hiding, to 
burst forth full-bodied in the sculptured ways of New England. 
Accordingly another insulated group of authors is found here; 
and of such literary magnitude that we must regard them as 
the starriest heavens, “the galaxy, the Pantheon,” of American 
intellect. 

Of this assemblage, in the words of one who knew and esti- 
mated him well, Edwin Percy Whipple the centenary of whose 
birth is observed this spring, was “an essential part.” In 
service in it as a critic, essayist, lecturer, and promoter of its 
chiefest agencies of culture he sustained, as well, its high quality 
by the aspiration of his thought, carefulness of manner, and 
firm devotion of his judgment to justice. And the estimate of 
him that omits the accent due to this essentialness to his times 
must misconstrue him by depreciation. 

For, when he is regarded apart from his relations, his im- 
portartce falls. He showed a faculty to appreciate the works of 
other authors, and the character of eminent men, saving 
Luther’s, that was consistently reliable. In this department of 
the literature of knowledge he succeeded undoubtedly. But he 


“failed up,” to use a Boston idiom, in the literature of power. 
His intellect probed lightly; and his imagination but scantily 
endowed the familiar with any strangeness; to which—or because 
of which—it might be added, if his few “ Mr. Hardhack” essays 
are excluded, which caught a mood, that he was mostly an im- 
passive writer. Unless Carlyle’s equation is true, in which origi- 
nality has the value of sincerity, it summarizes Whipple to say, 
that he lacked originality. But then, objects Emerson: “ We 
have never come at the true and best benefit of any genius so 
long as we believe him an original force. In the moment when 
he ceases to help us as a cause, he begins to help us more as an 
effect.” This formality should favor Whipple: as an effect he 
should prove a great benefit. For, in the first place, he evolved 
himself; so that at his death it was said he was “the solitary 


instance of the self-made man in American literature.” And 
secondly, he evolved into a wholly additive power. 
He was born in Gloucester, Mass., in March, 1819. Being 


graduated from the Salem high school, he, like many other men 
of letters, began amiss in life, as a bank clerk. Never, though, 
did he abate his reading. Removed to Boston, he was elected, and 
continued over twenty years, to supervise the reading-room of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the present South-End Branch of the 
Public Library, which fused the literary and commercial ends 
of the city, and which, under his part-administration, besides 
offering “honorariums,” as Hale ramarks in “-Lowell and his 
Friends,” “such as had never been heard of before,” did so, 
as well, to the foremost scholars of the time. In 1843 came his 
essay on Macaulay, so flattering to the historian by its imitation 
of his style and spirit that he congratulated its author; and of 
such general merit, that it won instant public approval. He be- 
came an energetic contributor to the magazines, for in three 
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years he reviewed in them “ Macaulay, Talfourd, Webster, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, Dr. Smith, the Old English 
Drama, and his contemporary English critics,” and drew into 
encouraged intimacy with the literary leaders. In 1848 he pub- 
lished “ Essays and Reviews,” and in 1849 “ Literature and Life.” 
Eight years later, in most distinguished company, he assisted at 
the birth of the pace tua, porphyro-genitus Atlantic Monthly. 
Thereafter he became as bright a member of the Saturday Club, 
the sponsor of the new monthly, as he had been a zealous one 
in the more influential Thursday Evening Club. Steadily all this 
while he was lecturing, in a field that ranged from Bangor to 
St. Louis, to audiences that graded up to the university level, 
and which engaged him, it is said, a thousand times. Steadily, 
too, upon the many whom his friendship folded in around him 
as their host, Arlo Bates tells that he overspread a charm, by 
the courtesy of his attentions and the grace his conversation 
suffused, that became gradually a recognized social force in a 
society already presided over widely by the Graces. After the 
war he published his best work, “ The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth,” which had been the Lowell lectures for 1859. In 
1871 appeared “Success and Its Conditions,” ‘“ Webster’s 
Speeches ” in 1879, and in the year of his death, 1886, “ Recollec- 
tions of Eminent Men.” Two volumes on Dickens had been 
edited; and posthumously appeared “ American Literature” and 
“Society, Literature, and Politics.” 

It will perhaps assist the understanding of his traits, if first 
a specimen is given of Whipple’s style. The following passage 
is from his book on Elizabethan literature: 


And first, Shakespeare’s religious instincts and _ senti- 
ments were comparatively weak, for they were not creative. 
He has exercised his genius in the creation of no character 
in which religious sentiment or religious passion is domi- 
nant. He could not, of course—he, the poet of feudalism— 
overlook religion as an element of the social organization of 
Europe; but he did not seize Christian ideas in their essence, 
or look at the human soul in its direct relations with God. 
And just think of the field of humanity closed to him! For 
sixteen hundred years, remarkable men and women had ap- 
peared, representing all classes of religious character, from 
the ecstacy of the saint to the gloom of the fanatic; vet his 
intellectual curiosity was not excited enough to explore and 
repreduce their experience. Do you say, that the subject was 
foreign to the purpose of an Elizabethan playwright? The 
answer is, that Dekker and Massinger attempted it, for a 
popular audience, in “ The Virgin Martyr.” 


Perhaps this is too plain; for Whipple always liked a fair 
flourish of rhetoric. But there is this to its credit at least— 
there is no falsetto. The writer is at work on his subject man- 
fully. And his subject usually decides his manner. This ex- 
plains the general propriety of “ Essays and Reviews,” and pre- 
vents any theory of growth in style. Rather it suggests, that his 
powers were engaged at: their best when appreciating some work 
of literature or some commanding personality; and that he was 
primarily a critic. Criticism gained him his first notice, and 
still memorizes him today. ‘ 

Now the function of criticism, as “ oft was thought, but ne’er 
so well expressed” as by Matthew Arnold, is “to know the best 
that is known and thought in the world, and, by in its turn 
making this known, to create a current of true and fresh ideas. 
Its business is to do this with inflexible honesty, with due ability. 

” “Tn the world,” is a large order; and, to some able 
minds, not fulfilled by Arnold himself. Let it be reduced to the 
English-speaking world and Whipple satisfies the definition then 
admirably enough. Poe condemned his “ critical Boswellism, by 
dint of which we are to shut our eyes tightly to-all authorial 
blemishes, and open them, like owls, to all authorial merits.” 
But fireworks go with Poe’s criticisms; he saw clearest only 
when he had biasted his subject: witness in this same volume of 
his the blowing-up he gave Southey, and the academic explosion 
he arranged for “ Barnaby Rudge.” Whipple’s eye was neither 
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shut, nor owlishly open, but single. It admitted the subject in- 
tact, the good with the bad. But the light that therefore was 
within was not, so to speak, actinic, it did not destroy. Any 
criticism from Whipple will prove that blemishes were not 
skipped. And if the merits were “with more than truth ex- 
presst,” after all, is not Browning correct, in saying that “ Art 
was given for that”? 

Two circumstances of criticism in Whipple’s time suggest a 
nice point to close on, since the thought of them so surely adds 
to his stature. Lamartine was estimated once by Sainte-Beuve 
in a distinction that transmitted how important he was in him- 
self, to emphasize the alternative, that he was “important for 
us.” And the sequel should serve Whipple in the same favorable 
way. 

First of all, it was Whipple who installed criticism among the 
literary professions of America. Previously Emerson and Poe 
had made some efforts in that direction; but casual and 
incidental ones. Criticism here was still “in disgrace with for- 
tune.” Whipple instated it. Secondly, in his practice he had 
anticipated by twenty years the famous manifesto of Arnold 
above quoted from, to which, and the volume containing it, 
Saintsbury refers as an “ epoch-making book,” and “the manual 
of a new critical movement in England.” For from as 
early as 1843 he had been turning out essays and reviews of men 
and letters as clearly stamped as a coin is by its die with the 
disinterestedness and inflexible honesty, and sufficiently enough 
with the knowledge and ability, that Arnold enacted into laws 
for criticism later in 1865. And this in the face of only adverse 
precedents. For what was the estate of earlier English criticism? 
If Lamb, Coleridge and Hazlitt are omitted, who spared little 
notice to contemporaneous literature, criticism was managed by 
the literary Mohawk, Jeffrey, or men of like partisan bias; who 
mistook in themselves intellectual ataxia for acumen; and whose 
power was so exhausted in ¢a-ira-ing for the grubbzan scribe, 
that for the master Wordsworth just enough was left for the 
protest: “ This will never do.” What man had made of man dis- 
pleased Whipple. He sought a higher kingdom than partisan- 
ship; and all else was added. So that his interest in truth and 
his devotion to justice wrought benefits also for criticism so true, 
that, while others have achieved for it, and through it, greater 
fame, it is to be doubted’ still, whether any other than he has 
entitled it, or himself, more to our respect. 

. ATLEE F. X. Devereux, S.J. 





The Revealer 

When ’neath the bowers of Eden scarfed with gloom, 
The recreant twain heard clangent from the sky 
Jehovah’s word: “ Rebellious, ye shail die!” 

They trembled, but they fathomed not their doom. 

They ne’er had seen Death sceptred in the tomb; 
Soon forth the Terror flamed. Hark! Adam’s cry! 
See Eve, enmarbled Sorrow, moaning lie 

Where Cain and Death smote Abel in his bloom. 


I scorned in wrath my Maker’s majesty, 
With sullen brow I dared His lifted rod, 
Nor plumbed the chasm whose yawning depths I see. 
For, Calvary, thy blood-stained crest I trod, 
Where, slain by Sin, hung mangled on the Tree 
The Virgin’s First-Born and the Son of God. 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
Foch the Man. By Ciara E. LauGHtiin. 
ing H. Revell. $1.10. 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch. By A. HiLiiarp Atrteripce. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


These are two interesting and timely volumes, the first in the 
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nature ofa personal sketch, the second more comprehensive in its 
plan. Miss Laughlin’s book gives a rapid survey of the career 
of the great fighter but unfortunately closes at the very moment 
when in the May of last year he was appointed the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied armies and saw Pershing’s men enthus- 
iastically ranging themselves under his colors. Of Foch the 
strategist we receive but a faint impression, but.of “ Foch the 
Man” Miss Laughlin has drawn a bright, unpretentious, but 
sympathetic picture. 

While in Mr. Atteridge’s volume “ Foch the Man” stands out 
in all his rugged simplicity, with his splendid confidence in the 
justice of his country’s cause, his straightforward democracy, his 
sterling Catholic faith, his strong belief in the efficacy of prayer, 
in the hours of great crisis, it is the Marshal, the commander, 
the strategist, whose principles and acts are more clearly and 
emphatically brought out. Mr. Atteridge, whose name is familiar 
to America’s readers, is admirably qualified for such a task. 
He has long been a student of military affairs and few perhaps 
in England are so well acquainted with the strategy and the 
strategists of the Napoleonic school of war to which Foch so 
unmistakably belongs. There are ample evidences of Mr. 
Atteridge’s fitness for his task in his “ Murat” and his spirited 
life of Marshal Ney. 

Until the Great War, Ferdinand Foch had never been in actual 
battle nor under fire, but the conflict was only a few months old 
when Marshal Joffre called him the greatest strategist in Europe. 
The whole world agrees with that verdict now. It is Foch the 
strategist then whom we meet in the fine pages of Mr. Atteridge. 
He analyzes for us the Marshal’s principles of war. The heart 
of them all is that to win an army must take the offensive, that 
a constantly defensive war is a lost war. After briefly exposing 
the Marshal’s theory of war, the writer shows the theory put into 
practice by its author at the first and second Battles of the 
Marne, along the Yser, in the Battles of the Somme and in that 
well-nigh unsurpassed series of victories beginning in the middle 
of July last year and closing with the final collapse of the Ger- 
man armies under the famous coup de bélier delivered by the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief, at the psychological crisis for the 
foe, which Foch himself had so skilfully brought about. Accurate 
in every respect, as far as accuracy can be now obtained while 
we are still so close to the tragic events, the author is altogether 
untechnical in his language and phraseology. Every line in this 
fascinating book proves that no matter from what angle you 
judge him, Ferdinand Foch is one of the world’s greatest men. 

}. ©. Rm: 


The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants. A Series 
of Lectures Delivered Before the Yale Chapter of the Sigma Xi 
during the Academic Year 1916-1917. By JosepH BarreELt, 
CHARLES SCHUCHERT, LorANDE Loss Wooprurr, RicHARD SWAN 
Lutt, EttswortH Huntincton. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.50. 

This symposium “on the geological and biological evidences 
for the evolution of our planet and the earth-borne life,” by 
five professors of Yale University, is as good a summary as we 
have in English of the evidence for evolution in its various 
phases. In the first lecture, “ The Origin of the Earth,” Professor 
Barrell subjects to a keen analysis the nebular hypothesis and its 
modifications, including the recent planitesimal hypothesis, and 
offers an explanation seeming to accord better with geological 
conclusions than the others, which laid perhaps too much stress 
on the evidence from astronomy. The second lecture: “ The 
Earth’s Changing Surface and Climate,” by Professor Schuchert, 
- deals with the physical geagraphy of the earth and its changes 
throughout geologic history, and is an excellent synopsis of the 
present state of geologic theory regarding the earth’s physical 
history. Professor Woodruff offers in the third lecture, “ The 
Origin of Life,’ what is largely an academic discussion of the 
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several theories which have been advanced to account for the 
evolution of lifeless into living matter” and is frank to say in 
his conclusion that “biologists are at the present time abso- 
lutely unable, and probably will be for all tirne unable, to obtain 
empirical evidence on any of the crucial questions relating to 
the origin of life on the earth.” The fourth lecture: “ The 
Pulse of Life,” by Professor Lull, who also edits the book, 
“attempts to link up cause and effect, to find those forces which 
are responsible for the more or less rhythmic accelerations of 
evolution shown by the fossil record.” He finds the main cause 
to be climatic change. Professor Huntington in the concluding 
lecture: “ Climate and the Evolution of Civilization,” attempts to 
show how “climatic changes have influenced the growth of 
civilization and the formation of racial characteristics of 
mentality.” 

To criticize adequately the present work would mean the 
writing of a volume containing a full discussion of the evolu- 
tionary theory both as a scientific hypothesis and a philosophical 
speculation. The authors have written with scientific caution, 
and while they are pronounced in the belief of the validity of 
the evolutionary hypothesis, they are not afraid to admit that 
there are gaps in the arguments and serious ones too. There 
are no polemics against religion, a refreshing contrast to cer- 
tain widely advertised popular manuals on evolution compiled 
from second-hand materials. M. 5. A. 





Modern and Contemporary European History. By J. 
SALWIN ScHApIRO, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in the 
College of the City of New York. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 

A Catholic book-reviewer generally. takes up a history of 
Modern Europe with a feeling of distrust. For as the Catholic 
Church is so intimately concerned in the most dramatic incidents 
of the last hundred years, he meets too often even in those 
works which pretend to accurate scholarship, but a prejudiced 
record of her activities and a jaundiced account of the aims 
and the ideals of her great men. Mr. Schapiro’s book is free 
from such objectionable features. He has everywhere clearly 
meant to be impartial and fair to her, and with one or two 
exceptions has succeeded. He lets events speak for themselves, 
keeps close to that one duty incumbent on the historian, the ob- 
jective presentation of uncolored facts, and where there is need 
presents both sides of disputed questions. In every part of what 
is in many ways a remarkable book, he speaks of the Catholic 
Church, of her ideals and great representatives with respect. 
Catholics are so seldom treated with such courtesy that they 
will be grateful for this tribute. ; 

If they had any reason to complain of the work of the dis- 
tinguished professor, they might point out that in his account of 
the series of events that led up to the criminal act which robbed 
the Popes of their temporal power, they might reasonably ex- 
pect a word of condemnation of the misrepresentation, the hy- 
pocrisy and the treachery used by the arch-conspirators who 
brought about that criminal revolution. In dealing with these 
events a certain passivity can be noticed in the pages of Mr. 
Schapiro, by no means required of the historian, for if above 
all things he must be objective and impartiai, there are crimes 
so palpably gross, that they require a word of open condemna- 
tion. The spoliation and robbery of which the Popes—in the 
person of Pius I[X-——-were victims in 1870 was a crime of that 
nature. Cavour, who by his tortuous policy had prepared that 
act, had said long before it took place, that if politicians were 
doing for themselves the dark deeds they were doing in the 
name of Italian unity “they would be great rogues.” 

Mr. Schapiro has eminent gifts as an historian. He knows 
the value of plan, of part subordinated to a whole, has a fair 
sense of proportion, and of historical values. He believes that 
the right function of history is to explain the present, so he 
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logically devotes increasingly more attention to the various 
periods as they approach our own times. The book might be 
entitled: “From Waterloo to Liége.” In that momentous 


century that lies between the dates of those two epoch-making 
battles, the period from 1870 occupies more than half of a 
volume of almost 800 pages every one of which is meaty with 
solid and interesting facts, all presented with a clearness, anima- 
tion and movement far superior in every way to the dull and 
lifeless thing so often dignified with the name of history. Mr. 
Schapiro has an historical instinct of a high order. 

The author is not satisfied with a mere classification of battles, 
deaths of sovereigns, wars and simildr events; he writes of 
those great movements which can be marked furrowing the sur- 
face of society just as distinctly as the Gulf Stream can be 
distinguished in the ocean: such as Socialism, some of whose 
extreme tenets we should like to see heartily condemned by 
him, syndicalism, and feminism. There are unusua!ly interesting 
chapters on “ The Third French Republic” “ The German Em- 
pire,” “ The World War,” and equally interesting ones on science 
and literature, for the author is wisely convinced that it is 
an anomaly to devote pages to third-rate men like Lord Liver- 
pool and others of that class and leave out a great literary influ- 
ence like Thackeray. An extensive and helpful bibliography 
in which a number of Catholic books are listed is added to the 
work, a work which, owing to its completeness, interest, lucidity, 
vigor of presentation, freedom from bias, and its keen under- 
standing of our time’s tendencies, will be eagerly welcomed by 
all those who want the truth. 5... & 





Our Cities Awake: Notes on Municipal Activities and Ad- 
ministration. By Morris L. Cooxe, Formerly Director of Public 
Works of Philadelphia. With a Foreword by Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. Illustrated. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 

Several years ago Lord Bryce, after careful and impartial 
investigation, pointed to the misrule of our cities as the most 
significant fact in the American Commonwealth. In the present 
stimulating and optimistic volume Mr. Cooke arrays an army 
of facts to show that in the last ten years there has been a 
gradual awakening in the rule and management of our muni- 
cipalities that promises well for the future, for the searchlight of 
publicity has been focused on inefficiency, graft and civic mis- 
rule. High-visioned men and women are exerting themselves 
now more and more to make our cities better equipped indus- 
trially, socially and spiritually for a happy family life. 

There must be developed on the part of the people that ‘civic 
pride, that love for one’s own city that corresponds to patriotism 
for one’s country. The application of modern business methods 
to city administration has been brought about in more than 300 
cities by the adoption of the commission-manager form of 
government. The author considers this the best plan yet devised 
for cities of small and average size and hopes the larger cities 
will gradually adopt the scheme after some experience is gained 
from the smaller cities. 

The solution of many municipal problems has been found in 
cooperation, not only between cities of the same State but 
throughout the nation. The best results have been attained 
when this cooperation existed between the various branches of 
the city administration, between municipal departments and edu- 
cational institutions. It is a sad commentary on some of our 
universities to learn of the lack of cooperation, or rather the 
almost criminal conspiracy, on their part to deprive the people 
at large of the benefit of their technical knowledge and experi- 
ence of their professors. Mr. Cooke asserts that “ privileges” 
are extended by university authorities to those professors who 
have “outside” employment with privately owned utility com- 
panies while discriminatory policies are adopted towards pro- 
fessors who assume to aid the public by advice or who have 


views contrary to the “accepted” principles of utility-investment 
bankers. “To name” the economists who have been of assist- 
ance to the public in rate controversies is to name men who 
have been discriminated against by their own institutions. Any- 
one desirous of learning the truth can check up the interlocking 
directorates of such universities as Harvard and Pennsylvania, 
and it is in such institutions that the privileges to the one group 
and discrimination as to the others are perhaps most noticeable. 

In the writer’s opinion the demand for municipal ownership 
and operation is spreading rapidly over the country and its 
adoption is inevitable. It would be for the best interests of 
our cities if municipal operations could be postponed until 
purely municipal affairs are efficiently and economically managed, 
but the present attitude of private companies is forcing the 
people to demand public ownership even with its obvious dis- 
advantages. 

Poverty in our cities can be traced in great part to a dying 
industrial regime under which industries were run on a purely 
selfish plan without any idea of responsibility or obligation to 
the community at large. Industries that fail to pay a Jiving wage 
or provide unduly intermittent employment are a handicap and 
a menace to the city and the nation. If the people of our cities 
are poorly clad, overworked, underpaid, deprived of decent and 
frugal comfort, or if industry, science and art are developed 
not for the general welfare but for the fortunate few, the great 
war for world democracy would seem to have been fought in 
vain. J. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Arnold Harris Matthews is an English priest who left the 
Church, secured episcopal consecration from an Old Catholic 
bishop, was: excommunicated nominatim by Pope Pius X, and 
has since led the life of a clerical charlatan. In a little book 
called “Some Fruits of Theosophy: the Origins and Purpose of 
the So-called Old Catholic Church Disclosed” (Harding & More, 
Ltd., 119 High Holborn, London, 2s.) Mr. Stanley Morison 
describes Matthews’ career, reviews the history of Theosophy 
and then tells what scandalous relations have been established 
between that sect and the Old Catholics. Four men whom 
Matthews and his followers have sacrilegiously made priests and 
bishops are now ministers of Theosophy’s unholy rites. This is 
what the Old Catholics of our day have come to. The book is 
most depressing reading, for it shows the irreparable evil that 
an unworthy priest can do. In the April Catholic World Mr. 
Michael Williams tells of the sacrilegious abominations some of 
Matthews’ Theosophic followers have been responsible for in 
California. 


The sin of which there is question in Rachel Swete MacNa- 
mara’s latest novel, “The Beloved Sinner” (Putnam, $1.50), is 
an imprudent recklessness on the part of a girl in letting her 
dressmaker’s bill run to proportions which for her were extrava- 
gant. This indiscretion is made the pivot on which turns the 
crisis of the girl’s happiness. The story is a good one, redolent 
of that intimacy with the beauty of nature which is so charac- 
teristic of the best English writing, carefully worked out, and 
well worth reading. “The City of Comrades” (Harper, 
$1.75), by Basil King, is another good novel built around an act 
of dishonesty, planned but not carried out. The sequel treats 
of the successful efforts to regain self-respect and mastery over 
the passion for drink, with ultimate triumph and happiness in 
love. The tale sets forth a good scheme for the regeneration 
of drunkards, is filled with surprises, and, in spite of a more or 
less accentuated “uplift” tone, is interesting throughout. The 
theory of lycanthropy is the inspiration of “The Untamed” 
(Putnam, $1.50), by Max Brand. The atmosphere of the were- 
wolf pervades the entire book and gives a weird interest to what 
would otherwise be its rather sordid wild-west incidents of mur- 























der and violence. It is strong, sustained, filled with thrills and 
compelling ——“ The Fighting Shepherdess” (Small, Maynard, 
$1.50), by Caroline Lockhart, is cast in the same setting of the 
primitive West; the author has gathered together an incredibly 
large group of characters with scarcely a redeeming trait. It 
is a mediocre tale——‘ Dawn” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) is the 
title of Eleanor H. Porter’s latest “ glad book.” The novel tells 
the story of how young Keith Burton lost his sight and won 
his bride, great violence being done to the probabilities, how- 
ever, in the account of the wooing. The incurable optimist 
whose delight is Mrs. Porter’s books, will no doubt enjoy this 
one, but its pages weary gentle cynics who seek artistry in their 
fiction, for the book, in many respects is “ machine-made,” and 
the Mrs. Malaprop in the story palls upon the spirit. 


Elizabeth McGuire has made an interesting “Study of the 
Writings of O. Mariano José de Larra” (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology), a young Spanish 
author of the last century, who was born in 1809 and met his 
death by suicide in 1837. In this brief span of years he gained 
literary distinction in many fields, for he wrote an historical novel, 
and many dramas. He was also a satirist, a dramatic critic and 
the author of many political essays which appeared in La Revista 
Espatola, This brochure of forty-two pages considers the sources 
of his dramas, his literary debt to France, the historical value of 
his political essays and finally examines his title to a place 
among the immortals of Spain———Mrs. Hugh Frazer is the 
authority for the story that her little son was asked 
once in his geography class what separated France from 
England, and he “up” and said, “The irregular French 
verbs.” To bridge this chasm Mr, Joseph Bruyére, French in- 
structor at Loyola School, has published a verb-drill, systematic- 
ally arranged, of the irregular verbs most often to be met with 
in French authors. The synopsis is clearly printed, orderly, and 
attractive in form. (The author, 83rd St. and Park Ave., N. Y., 
$0.30.) 


” 


An Anglican minister, W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D., has es- 
sayed to interpret to his countrymen certain phases of French 
ecclesiastical life in the last century in “ French Catholics in the 
XIXth Century” (Macmillan, $2.50). He chooses for study 
such men as Lamennais, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Veuillot, 
Gratry, Ollivier, Loisy, and D’Hulst. The style is remarkably 
tempered and restrained and the superfitial effect is one of un- 
usual tolerance and broad-mindedness, which makes all the more 
unacceptable to a Catholic the evident underlying bias. This is 
shown by his choice of subjects and by those he leaves out. All 
those treated, except Veuillot, had some trouble with Rome, and 
Veuillot is in that galley not as a friend but an enemy, and 
Ozanam, De Mun and a host of others are absent, for obvious 
reasons. In every case treated, and the author does not lack 
the power of vivid and close narration, the inevitable “lesson” 
is that Rome’s method of treating her own children is all wrong, 
and real liberals have no place among them. Pius IX is unfairly 
treated, and so is Veuillot. The author’s viewpoint is insular, 
even parochial, and his knowledge of the true place of authority 
in religion defective. 


In “ The Lure of Music” (Harper, $1.50). Mr. Olin Downes 
has written a simple, unpretentious and interesting book, one 
that brings home to the average man in untechnical language the 
lure of the great musical composers from Rossini, Bellini and 
their successors, down to MacDowell, Tschaikowsky and Ethel- 
bert Nevin. Chatty and familiar sketches are given of the great 
masters, some of whick like those of Rubinstein, Rossini, Berlioz 
and Grieg, bring out the character of these strange geniuses in 
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a more lifelike manner than some more formal treatises. Brief 
analyses are added of some of the more important operas and 
larger compositions of the great lords of song. Even the tech- 
nical artist will find these instructive, while to the initiated they 
will serve as an introduction perhaps to the higher and more 
subtle parts of the most spiritual of all the arts. Frequent ref- 
erences to Columbia phonograph records form one of the fea- 
tures of the volume and make it easy for the reader that may 
have such useful instruments at hand to judge for himself, 
whether he agrees with all that Mr. Downes says of the com- 
positions which he analyzes. He will at least find that the com- 
mentaries of the author are always clear and illuminating. The 
book contains an interesting chapter on “ Folk Songs,” and a 
useful “Pronouncing Dictionary” of foreign names. 


Last June the Romanes lecture at Oxford was delivered by 
Mr. Asquith, the ex-Premier, who chose as his subject “ Some 
Aspects of the Victorian Age” (Oxford University Press, 
$0.90) and the discourse has now been published as an expen- 
sive pamphlet. The author admits that the Englishmen of 
those days “concentrated their main efforts upon the improve- 
ment of the mechanism of industry and communication, and 
upon the attainment of the commercial and financial primacy 
of the world” but does not find them “wholly wrapped in 
materialism, and the pursuit of wealth and comfort.” The 
period from 1850 to 1864 which was ushered in by “ Penden- 
nis,” “In Memoriam” and “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” 
which welcomed “A Tale of Two Cities” and “Stones of 
Venice” and which ended with the appearance of the “ Apolo- 
gia,’ without question is a memorable epoch in the history of 
English literature, and Mr. Asquith’s description of the atmos- 
phere of those times seems accurate and faithful. It is in- 
teresting to note how the influence of the agnostic school, once 
so strong, has in our day become negligible. Mr. Asquith, 
however, appears to cling to the tenets of that creed. 


The following stanzas conclude an excellent poem by John 
Swinnerton Phillimore called “Jn Honorem Sancti Boni La- 
tronis” which ends his recent volume “ Things Old and New” 
(Oxford University Press, $2.50) 


Pray thou for us. The hammer swung to cleave 
Thy larcenous palm likewise enforced the nails 
Through hands whose act at supper yestereve 
Prevailed, suiting the word, and so prevails 
That, hour by hour, in Mass the Word’s made Flesh. 
Thou, seeing man, didst guess Him God; but we 
See no man: sight belying, faith is loth 
To slip the sensual mesh. 
Therefore remembering thy Remember me, 
Help us believe Him and confess Him both. 


Before Saint Stephen rising flaunts in Heaven 
The first red blazonries of martyrdom, 
While yet the Virgin-crown, the seven-for-seven 
Of stars for dolors, waits till Mary come, 
Thou art long since of the Holy City free: 
Henceforth to play the thief of souls in pawn 
And show them hope among the emparadized. 
For thy Remember me 
Rang on the peak of time, before the dawn, 
*Twixt the Forerunner and the death of Christ. 


In lands of happier faith a heart devout 
Puts posy and candle at shrines along the roads; 
But flowrets soon let all their sweetness out, 
And fire full soon in smoke his life unloads. 
Though rose be blood-red, lily as white as curd, 
A rhyme shall live when rose and lily die, 
I light this candle of thought whose subtler flame 
Glowing enshrined in word 
And wasting not as wax, shall magnify 
Amongst all saints the Saint without a name. 












EDUCATION 
A Plea for Modern Languages 
V ODERN languages, in general, are not only the Romance 
4 tongues, but include the Teutonic languages as well. As 
the very word “modern” connotes, they embrace the tongues 
of all the living nations of today. Any language therefore, that 
is spoken nowadays, whether of European or Oceanic origin, 
of the higher or lower rank, is to be considered a modern 
language. True, the Standard Dictionary tells us: “ As a depart- 
ment of education, often subdivided, the phrase is usually re- 
stricted to the Teutonic group (English, High and Low German, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, etc.).” Nevertheless, the 
modern languages of India, Hindustani, Mahrati, Bengali, etc., 
derived from the Sanskrit, are not to be excluded from the 


category of modern languages. 


THEIR PrRactTicAL UTILITY 


I‘ matters little what we call them. “ Modern languages,” like 
other phrases of its kind, is a result of conventionality. It 
is convention to call bread, bread, and not water; it helps to 
our thoughts and to communicate them clearly to 
others. The fact is that the languages mentioned above are 
becoming more important every day, as is evidenced by the 
social, political, economical, and literary development of nations. 
“ Speaking generally, there are three classes of persons who 
desire to obtain a knowledge of modern languages: tourists who 
wish to acquire a medium for communicating simple wants and 
carrying on the more elementary processes of trade, persons 
who wish to acquire knowledge in a limited field or for a 
special purpose, such as merchants wish to trade with 
foreign countries, to correspond with foreign traders and to 
comprehend the simple forms of commercial instruments; and 
students who desire to Jearn a language in order to use it as 
their own, for all the wants of life or for the study of literature. 
To attain their several degrees of acquaintance with the language 
studied, the members of these will pursue different 
processes. The third class alone seeks an intimate knowledge of 
the language itself.” To these we may add the teacher of mod- 
ern languages, and the priest, whose field of labor is as important 
as it is wide in the province of both learning and religion. 
lake, for instance, the increasingly intimate relations of our 
own country with Mexico, South America, and the Philippines. 
[t would be absurd to think that in the United States the study 
of Spanish is not. needed, or that it is a waste of time. Prac- 
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tical experience teaches the contrary. 
the owners of commercial houses to seek Spanish interpreters, 
and nowadays the two languages, English and Spanish, are 
considered by the business man as well as by Washington, to be 
indispensable in communicating with Mexico, the lower Amer- 
icas, and the Philippine Islands. 


In LiTeRATURE, SCIENCE AND HIstToRY 

7" the literateur, a knowledge of languages affords innumer- 

able advantages. One naturally inclined to literature and 
gifted with a knowledge of languages is, we might say, a pro- 
digy. He is able to compare the literature of one nation with 
the literary productions of another, to discern their similarity, 
or diversity, of character. The literary man, who after many 
difhculties has acquired a few modern languages, is not satisfied 
with the mere translation of the prominent poets or prose 
authors of the different countries. He yearns to be in close 
contact with the original of Shakespeare’s works, Dante’s 
“ Divina Comedia,” Cervantes’ classical writings, to say nothing 
of the minor authors of other nations. The literateur and poly- 
glot in one may study at home the character of many peoples, 
far away from his native soil, differ in manners and in 
If we turn to the scientist, it is clear that the knowl- 
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edge of modern languages is a necessary part of his scientific 
equipment. As for the historian, nothing will enable him to 
investigate the events in the life of peoples so much as the 
firm grasp on modern languages. What historian, for instance, 
will be able to hand down to posterity the minute details of 
French and English history, of the Renaissance, of the recent 
European war,. unless he possesses a thorough knowledge of 
English, French, Italian, and German? 


For THE TEACHER AND THE PRIEST 


—_ a firm grasp of languages is necessary for the teacher 
of modern languages needs no proof. The teacher of a 
modern language should know its structure thoroughly and 
speak it fluently; otherwise it will be impossible to teach it. 
“In the highest schools of the United States, students do not 
learn to speak either the dead or the modern languages 
because the teachers themselves cannot speak them. One 
reason why modern languages are so generally taught in the 
higher schools of the United States according to the old gram- 
mar-method, is that the teachers themselves are Americans, and 
do not speak with fluency the languages they attempt to teach. 
Their knowledge of the foreign tongue having been acquired 
by the study of its grammar, they endeavor to impart it in the 
same manner.” (Baird.) On the other hand, “the student 
must try and not be alarmed if in his attempts at speech he 
does tear grammar to tatters. He must attack the subject as 
it is reported the Duke of Wellington did French. When asked 
how he spoke the language, he is said to have replied that he 
spoke it ‘with the greatest intrepidity.’” 

For the priest reasons are not wanting for the study of as 
many languages as possible. The minister of God, full of zeal 
for the salvation of souls, puts no limits to his apostolic work. 
Will he be able’ to announce the Word of God to a people to 
whom in language he is an utter stranger? The Sacrament of 
Penance ordinarily requires in the confessor some knowledge of 
the penitent’s tongue. Thousands of foreigners would be led to 
frequent the Sacraments if there were but priests able to hear 
them and console them in their native tongue. This is a fact 
of daily experience not only in the missions, but even in the 
United States, where so many immigrants differing in customs 
and nationality from ourselves have settled among us. 


C. M. Patracio, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Is the Children’s Court a Failure? 

O be praised is pleasant; as pleasant as it is dangerous. If 

we could put on praise, as one puts on a new hat, consid- 
ering it no integral part of ourselves, but as something to be 
taken off when we say our prayers, or sit down to business, all 
would be well. But, as Mr. Squeers observes, in the variety of 
her aberrations nature is indeed a “rum ’un.” We do not put off 
praise when we should, but insist on wearing it always, even in 
the privacy of the domestic circle, where every one knows us 
a great deal better than we know ourselves. After a time, we 
fall into the belief that the good things said of us are literally 
true, and then self-satisfaction sets in, and that is the death of 
all progress toward betterment. For why try to improve what, 
if the whole truth were fearlessly told, is quite perfection? 
The best friend Aristides ever had was that Greek Sinn Feiner 
who resolved that at least one oyster shell would register a 
protest against the alleged fact of Aristides’ perfection. 


Too Mucu Praise AND No Criticism 


F OR some ten years, at least, the Juvenile Court has been 
the Aristides of our sociological activities. To hint a fault 
was to set one’s self down as a mossback, whose dorsal growth 
was of an ineffably remote antiquity. ,To speak right out in 
meeting, and say that, on a basis of ten, the average Children’s 
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Court consisted of camouflage five parts, honest effort three 
parts, large talk almost two parts, and real success a trace was 
equivalent to the issuance of an order for the immediate dusting 
off of the electric chair. A lone social-worker haunted by a 
doubt of the Juvenile Court’s perfection and adrift in a meet- 
ing of sociologists, all equipped with the latest model of Dr. 
Devine’s celebrated “ social vision” spectacles, was less safe than 
a man with a German name in Belgium. Better paint the lily 
or gild the rose or peddle fur coats among the blameless 
Ethiopians, than suggest that after ten or fifteen years of prac- 
tical experience it might be well to submit the literature of the 
Ben Lindsey school, to a scientific examination. Not for three 
hours but for half a score of years, we kept crying out that 
great was the Juvenile Court, and all its institutions. Thus was 
a most excellent social device, for it is only a device, not a 


panacea, put in peril of its very life. 


Its PRINCIPLE AND PURPOSE 


APPILY for the Juvenile Court, a wise man out in Seattle 

has found an oyster shell, and he présents it as an annual 
report. In this report Judge Dykeman outlines very sharply some 
of the faults which, if not corrected, will make the Court rather 
a source of evil than of good. It would, of course, be absurd to 
question the principle on which the Juvenile Court is founded, 
or the Court’s purpose. There is nothing new in the principle, 
which has a respectable ancestry both in jurisprudence and in 
common-sense; the novelty lies only in the extended application 
which it has received since 1899, when the Juvenile Court began 
its work in Chicago. Once\the purpose of the Court was 
understood, to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, and to 
meet the deeper ends of justice, by adopting a procedure not 
perhaps strictly legal and by taking into consideration circum- 
stances which ‘might rightly be excluded in a review of adult 
delinquency, the Children’s Court quickly won a high place 
in the hearts of all who are interested in saving the young. It 
would also be exceedingly unjust to attach anything but praise to 
the work of those court officials, whose earnest, intelligent and 
conscientious efforts have been the salvation of thousands of 
delinquent or neglected boys and girls placed under their care. 
Yet it can hardly be denied that, within recent years, the real 
purpose of the Court has been obscured and impeded by the 
theorizing of sciolists, whose chief purpose seems to be to keep 
God out of the heart of the child, and that in some localities too 
little attention has been paid both to the number and the quality 
of officers chosen to conduct the court. 


SENTIMENTAL JUDGES 


O think that the Juvenile Court can at once reform condi- 

tions that have been brought about by a broken home, is 
quite as reasonable as to demand mother-love from an incubator. 
The thing cannot be done; not, at least, so long as we are 
dealing with human beings, and the pest of a Juvenile Court is a 
judge or a probation officer who thinks that it can. The Juvenile 
Court, when properly used, is a powerful means of helping the 
child, but it is only one means which should be employed, and in 
no sense the greatest. When a Juvenile Court judge comes to 
believe that he can reform a boy by‘talking to him, or by order- 
ing a probation officer to visit him twice a month, he is ripe 
for removal from the bench. He knows nothing either of boys 
or of reformation. A Western judge of the “now, my dear lit- 
tle boy” type, was at once the despair of every probation officer 
in his court, and the delight of every hard-bitted gamin haled into 
his saccharine presence. “Just turn on the weeps when he 
talks to you,” was the diagnosis made of this Solomon by the 
urchins, “and he’ll let you go.” Protesting probation officers 
were sternly informed that they were totally unacquainted with 
the gentle reconstructive powers of the Children’s Court, and 


the vials of wrath were never uncorked save to be poured on the 
luckless head of an outraged householder, or of the clerk of 
the Court should he venture to intimate that with some boys a 
club properly applied might impart a certain efficacy in which 
the gentle reconstructive powers, emanating from the bench, 
seemed to be somewhat lacking. A hanging Jeffreys with his 
own officers, to any youngster headed straight for perdition, 
this judge was a silly, toothless, doddering old trousered grand- 
mother, and I very much fear that his race has not yet died 
out. “The Juvenile Court,” writes Judge Dykeman, 


cannot and should not be expected to accomplish remedial 
results by direct contact with children, in advance of what 
may be secured by home, the school and the church. : 
So far as the presiding magistrate is concerned, his rela- 
tion to the individual child is obviously limited to a brief 
contact. If he be ever so fortunately aided by informa- 
tion regarding the nature and needs of the child before 
him, he cannot hope to do more than put the child in line 
for aSsistance through the agencies provided by the com- 
munity. To be sure he may admonish; but the most 
trenchant moralizing is apt to be received by children as a 
delivery of platitudes. Precepts are seldom potent, when 
spoken to a refractory youngster. 


True, a barrel-stave is often more potent, but in these days 
of forest conservation, we must be saving of wood. But Judge 
Dykeman has struck the right note in protesting the omnipotence 
of the Juvenile Court, and in stressing its dependence upon the 
home, the church and the school. 


OvERWORKED PROBATION OFFICERS 


HE next source of weakness in the Court is the chronic lack 

of a sufficient number of properly trained probation officers, 
joined with a lack, also chronic, I think, of co-operation with the 
school-attendance authorities. To take this latter point first, 
it is often said that the Court gets: the children only after the 
harm, sometimes irreparable, is done. On the other hand, the 
attendance officers come in touch with thousands of children in 
all parts of the city, and might, it seems to me, be authorized 
to report all cases of children whose environment is dangerous. 
I have personally known of many instances in which children 
have thus been rescued from unworthy parents and other per- 
verts, but my memory also tells me that each rescue led to some 
unpleasantness with the Juvenile Court authorities. Between 
these two great child-saving agencies, relations seem to be almost 
uniformly of an unfriendly character, if. not actually antagonis- 
tic, particularly when either is bent on drawing up a set of 
pretentious but hollow “ statistics.” It is much easier to prevent 
than to reconstruct, and a cordial co-operation would save many 
a friendless child not merely from a court-summons, but from 
ruin. : 

As to the probation officers themselves, the Court’s mainstay, 
as Judge Dykeman rightly calls them, it is simply the ruin of any 
court to give them more work than they can properly care for, 
and then hope to cover up inevitable failures by false statistics. 
“ Probation” which means a visit once or twice a month is a 
ghastly farce, and yet in most of our large cities, that is about 
all that can be expected from a probation officer. As Judge Dyke- 
man writes: 


Intimate, personal relationships of this kind, however, 
require such an expenditure of time and heart, that even 
a big-souled adult cannot maintain a really close friend- 
ship with more than a few children, without becoming per- 
functory. . . In the final analysis, the probation of- 
ficer as well as the judge, is compelled to turn to the citi- 
zens, the school, the home and the church, for relief. 


Since there is little hope that the penurious policy adopted 
toward the Juvenile Court by many American cities, will soon 
be abandoned, we who are interested in the rising generation 
must ask ourselves what we are doing to make our interest not 
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sentimental, but real. I am afraid that in many localities we 
Catholics are not using to the full the splendid advantages offered 
us by the parish system, first of all, and by the many societies 
which flourish among us, often without any very clear knowl- 
edge of the work at their very doors. Why cannot our sodalities, 
our St. Vincent de Paul Conferences, and our other organiza- 
tions take up in earnest the Christ-like work of maintaining and 
supporting vigorous branches of the “ Big Brothers,” and espe- 
cially of the “ Big Sisters”? It is a blessed thought to contribute 
to the conversion of little heathen in China, but, in God’s dear 
name, let us not forget the little heathen boys and girls in our 
own cities. 


AntTI-RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 
UT the most serious fault of the Juvenile Court is thus de- 
scribed in a personal letter, written by a gentleman whose 
name is known to all social workers, and whose interest in boys 
and girls goes back over a long period of years: 

The Court in this city is now conducted on the theory 
that religious training is not necessary in the reformation 
of the delinquent child, and that the probation officer can 
be substituted for the Sister or the Catholic priest, with 
advantage to all concerned. If the facts are found to go 
against this theory, so much the worse for the facts. Cer- 
tain officials have even gone so far as to “cook” the 
statistics to prove their theory. When, as in many cases, 
it became evident that institutional discipline was necessary, 
if the Court was not to become a laughing-stock, a new 
plan of dealing with the children was thought out. In- 
stead of committing a boy to an institution, to be dis- 
charged when, in the judgment of the managers of the 
institution such procedure would be wise, the boy was “ re- 
manded” there for a period of three, four, or six months, 
or even longer. While in the institution, he was technically 
under the supervision of the probation officer. When he 
returned, the probation was sometimes renewed for a short 
period, but in other cases, the boy was discharged from 
supervision immediately. In no case, however, when a boy 
was “remanded,” did it appear that he had been com- 
mitted to a Catholic institution. Thus the theory that dis- 
orderly and wayward children can be reformed wihout 
the religious discipline of an institution, simply by the 
visit of a probation officer every two weeks, still holds good. 
There is nothing on the record to disprove it. On the con- 
trary, the record sustains it. 


The dishonesty of this proceeding is plain, and the anti-relig- 
icus motive which prompts it, is beneath contempt. If a court 
cannot be honest with the public, it will not be honest with the 
children, or with: itself. It is to be hoped that courts of this 
degraded type are few, but the activity of those social reform- 
ers who put statistics first, and real child-saving in any place that 
may happen to be convenient, gives reason to fear the contrary. 


REFORMATION Not DEstTRUCTION 
EVERTHELESS, the Juvenile Court is not a failure, and 
cannot be, if conducted on right principles, confined to its 

proper sphere, and sufficiently staffed. It is strong enough to 
bear incisive criticism and should get it, but more than this, 
it needs our hearty co-operation. There is no American city 
in which Catholics are not numerous enough both to prevent an 
improper use of it against unfortunate Catholic children, and 
to join with it in helping to reconstruct children of all creeds or 
of none, who, more sinned against than sinning, are brought 
within its jurisdiction. An oyster shell has its uses, but after 
all Aristides was not a bad man. He merely possessed, or was 
judged to possess, too high an opinion of himself. It would 
be 2 barren task to dilate on the undeniable defects of the 
Juvenile Court, acquired during the panegyric period of its 
existence, without pointing out that it can be made a most serv- 
iceable means of social reconstruction, and that our duty is not 
to rail against it, but to reform it. 

Paut L. Biake y, S. J. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 
The “ Messenger’s ” 
Circulation 

RITING in the April number of the Messenger of the 

Sacred Heart, the editor tells his readers that the 350,- 

000 copies of the February issue of that little magazine of solid 

piety, a figure which represents the high-water mark of the 

magazine’s circulation, were all gone by the middle of February, 

and that the 259,000 copies of the “Almanac of the Sacred 

Heart” which were printed, had all been sold by the first of 

March. More than 200,000 copies of the Messengers devo- 

tional series have also been disposed of, a fact which proves 

what a good market there is for low-priced and attractive little 

books of Catholic piety. The Messenger is now concentrating 

its energies on promoting the consecration of families to the 

Sacred Heart among the 3,000,000 Catholic households in this 

country, a holy work which will surely bring countless blessings 
on our land. 


Prohibition Detective Arrested 
n “Bootlegging” Plot 

HE United States net recently caught in its mesh one of the 

most trusted “liquor sleuths” of the country, a State offi- 

cial of Michigan, William B. Chase, who had made his reputa- 
tion by capturing: the famous Billingsleys. According to the 
Michigan State Commissioner, Fred L. Woodworth, he was at 
the time of his own capture by the Federal agents professing to 
watch an operation of liquor shipments from Milwaukee which 
he himself was controlling. It is estimated that contracts of 
liquor shipments amounting to $20,000 had already been made 
by him in advance at Grand Rapids. In its account of the 
charges against the former State’s rum detective the Detroit 
Free Press says: 

Chase’s fall made a profound sensation at the capitol. 
He had been so highly complimented by everybody for his 
work in the Billingsley cases that he was considered the 
best rum-running detective in the State and in the country, 
for that matter. Governor Sleeper, at the time he was work- 
ing with the Billingsleys, even went to Chicago and inter- 
ceded with the army officials to have his actual reporting 
under the draft held back for a few weeks. And on the 
Governor’s request, it was done. Chase is twenty-three 
years old, a graduate of the University of Michigan, a fine 
chemist and socially a good fellow, as was attested by his 
friends made in Lansing. 

This is of a piece with the finding, according to the C. P. A. 
Correspondence in the Catholic Tribune, of “an illicit distillery 
on the Black Belt Farm in Lowndes County, Alabama, of which 
Perley A. Baker, founder of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, is manager.” 


Knights of Columbus 
Honored 

S a token of recognition of the widespread and effective 
war-relief work of the Knights of Columbus, the Order of 

the Arcadia was conferred by the Holy Father upon James A. 
Flaherty of Philadelphia, their Supreme Knight. Four or five 
Americans only have hitherto been made members of this most 
exclusive society. Among them are Cardinal Gibbons and Presi- 
dent Wilson, the latter having been elected to membership on his 
recent visit to Italy. According to report, the Knights are also 
to be honored by having as their guest Cardinal Mercier, on his 
visit to the United States. In the meantime the Order is carry- 
ing on its work more energetically than ever, having practically 
doubled the number of its overseas staff. There are now more 
than 1000 K. C. men abroad, with a large corps of women ste- 
nographers engaged in the Paris and London headquarters. 
About 200 K. C. secretaries are with our troops in Germany, 
four new places have been opened in Italy, and over forty in 
































France. General Pershing recently congratulated the chairman 
of the Knights of Columbus Committee on War Activities, Mr. 
William J. Mulligan, on the ambitious program undertaken by 
the Order, and offers full cooperation in their work to provide 
recreation fér the warriors who are now eagerly awaiting their 
return to America. 


Death of Father 
Lyons, S. J. 


ATHER HENRY J. LYONS, S. J., who died in New York 

April 2, was not a man of whom the world knew a great 
deal. He did not seek publicity, but fled from it, and from the 
seclusion of his religious home exercised an influence that was 
extraordinary. It is a universal truth, better understood, how- 
ever, in religious houses than in civic communities, that the 
most potent factor for the common welfare is not the publicist 
who plans and theorizes, but the quiet man who day by day 
fulfils the duties to which God sets his hand. Nearly two years 
ago, Father Lyons was appointed Minister to Campion House, 
the residence of the editors of AMERICA, and although in feeble 
health, worked with singular zeal and charity until ten days 
before his death. He will be greatly missed by the poor to 
whom his heart was ever open, by the afflicted for whom he 
always had a word of cheer and encouragement, by his religious 
brethren who knew and appreciated his simple, unaffected piety. 
No doubt the genuine affection of the editors of AMERICA, to 
whom in his last days, he was most closely joined, and their 
deep sense of loss in his going away from them, will excuse 
this note of a domestic bereavement, and win from the charity 
of America’s readers a prayer that he may soon look upon 
the Face of his Saviour whom he loved with the devotion of 
a child, and served with all the strength of his manly soul. 


An Editor’s Confessions 


4¢QTARTLING Confessions of a Bankrupt Journalist” is 

the sensational title of a series of articles which Father 
Ernest R. Hull, S. J., began to publish in January in that ad- 
mirable Catholic weekly, the Bombay Examiner. When he 
“gave up a course of special historical studies at Louvain,” he 
writes, and went out to India in 1902 to become editor of the 
Examiner, the paper had only 320 paying subscribers and was 
burdened with a deficit of nearly $6,400. Father Hull succeeded 
in making the paper so interesting that the subscriptions now 
number about 1,000, though the constantly growing deficit, which 
the archdiocese of Bombay has to make good, reached at the 
beginning of this year some $25,000. The editor ascribes most 
of his misfortunes to a lamentable tenderness of heart that will 
not let him refuse the requests of poor missionaries who ask 
either for free subscriptions to the Examiner or for half-rates 
at least, and also to a deplorable weakness he has which makes 
him send large numbers of complimentary copies to those in- 
terested in the paper’s work and numerous exchange copies to 
journals that are of little value to him. The war then came 
and both reduced his subscription list and greatly increased the 
cost gf producing the paper. Poor Father Hull’s soul was also 
severely tried by delinquent and supersensitive readers. He 
writes : 


Quite often subscribers in arrears would resent a reminder, 
and throw the blame on us for not sending bills at the proper 
time. When we explained that we had done so, they took 
it as an insult, and wrote tartly back: “ Kindly discontinue 
the paper—” and jn some cases they did not pay up their ar- 
rears either. We got quite a number of letters more or less 
in the form of “One might have thought that a person of 
my standing and credit would be good for a few years’ ar- 
rears,” and, of course, they always ended, “ Please discon- 
tinue the paper.” We have had cases of people complaining 
because copies sometimes failed to arrive, and when we ex- 
plained that the fault was not on our side, but somewhere in 
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the post, there came the same old refrain, “ Please discon- 
tinue the paper—” sometimes again with arrears unpaid. 

People showed -themselves touchy and unreasonable in 
other ways. Some subscribers discontinued their copies be- 
cause we did not see our way to insert some local news 
item or other contribution which was certainly not worth 
inserting. Others discontinued because on some subject or 
other we expressed vigws with which they did not agree— 
on some quite incidental affair, too—although they had just 
before been praising the Examiner up to the skies for the 
judicious and sound manner in which it habitually handled 
its subjects. Others discontinued the paper because in our 
answers to their letters we criticized their tone or spirit or 
opinions adversely—no matter how politely it was done. 
Other professed admirers of the Examiner got into a huff 
over some matter occurring in private correspondence, and 
sang the same song, “Please discontinue the paper.” If I 
had been conducting myself like the “ wild man of Borneo,” 
lashing out at people and trampling their feelings brutally un- 
der foot, it could not have been worse. Before long I began 
to feel like a man who had tumbled into a herd of porcu- 
pines! 


After describing the way that other “mean and shabby” sub- 
scribers have treated him, Father Hull concludes: 


‘ 


_ I could only explain such conduct by the supposition that 
journalism is such a disreputable profession that those who 
devote themselves to it forfeit all claim to the elemental de- 
cencies of civilized intercourse; and people can afford to 
treat them in a way they would never dream of when dealing 
with the ordinary run of their fellow-men. 

The Bombay Examiner is such an excellent Catholic weekly 
and Father Hull has deserved so well of the Church in every 
land owing to the admirable articles on apologetics, history and 
philosophy with which he has so long enriched the Examiner’s 
pages that, now the war is over, he will be quite overwhelmed, 
let us hope, with a veritable avalanche of new “paying sub- 
scribers” from all parts of the world. 


War Journalists from 
Notre Dame 
T HE School of Journalism at Notre Dame has evidently given 
an excellent account of itself during war time. The follow- 
ing have been some of the activities of its graduates: 

Graduates of the School of Journalism at Notre Dame 
were prominent in the publication of army newspapers during 
the war. According to facts recently established at least fif- 
teen were connected with army publications in this country 
and in France. Four Notre Dame men were members of the 
staff of the Stars and Stripes, the official organ of the A. E. 
F. in France. The business manager is a former Notre 
Dame man. Newspapers in cantonments of the Southwest, 
and at Camp Grant, Camp Pike, Camp Taylor, Camp Devens, 
Dorr Field, Ellington Field and Selfridge Field were pub- 
lished in whole or in part by former Notre Dame men. 
Since the signing of the armistice many of the graduates 
have taken up newspaper work in New York and Chicago. 
This is but one of the many ways in which education has 

proved itself a power during the war. If Catholics have not 
had their due proportion of officers the fault lies primarily with 
their own neglect to secure a higher education for their children. 


An Apostle at 
Eighty 

E have often heard the complaint of “idle hands” on the 

part of society women. Here is a letter of recognition 

from a Mission Sister, in a leper colony in Japan, to an aged 

Brooklyn lady, eighty years of age, blind, deaf and bed-ridden, 

yet who even now can never find time to complain of idle 

hands. In the past two years she has regularly sent a large box 

of her handiwork to the far-away sufferers in Japan. Neither 

has the good Sister, the stewardess of these bounties, ever been 
known to complain of idle hands. She writes: 


Thank you for the linens you sent. Cotton is so dear that 
it is a real help to have something besides, fitting the 
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not better. Our lepers are always 
always worthy, on account of their miserable 
of pity and loving care. As you can imagine, 
they are all prepared by suffering to lift up their souls 
to a better and everlasting life. They are also very thankful 
to God when they learn of His infinite Goodness to man- 


purpose just as well if 
the same, 


condition, 


kind. I wish I could have all our dear benefactors assist 
one of our departing patients. I am sure it would be a 
consolation to them as it is to ourselves. Just think of 


saving a soul that might otherwise be lost because no one 
was there to teach the truth about God and the Church! 

When our patients learned from the papers that the war 
was over they leaped with joy and they surprised us at 
our supper hour with a lantern procession and loud cheers. 
The Japanese have a very kind heart. Their minds have 
a hunger, it seems, for all that is grand, noble and true. 


“Perhaps we all feel over-worked at times,” the correspond- 
ent adds, who forwards this letter, “and forget the quiet hidden- 
away lives that never cease to labor for God’s helpless children.” 
The greater fault is rather that so many Catholics never forget 


them, because they have never taken the time seriously to think 
of them. Except for a paltry alms now and then, they have 
never considered how they could be of service to God’s cause in 


His mission fields. 


The Will of Man 
Invincible 

HE power of the human will was strikingly exemplified in 

the world war by the rapidity with which invention followed 

upon invention, as a result of “the will to win,” but most cf all 

by the undismayed heroism of the men, who confronted without 

wavering all the hitherto unheard-of horrors that were thus daily 

added to the new devices of destruction. Touching on this sub- 
ject in the Outlook, Walter Camp writes: 


What surgeon knew in the beginning even the composition 
of some of the gases, much less the effect upon the men who 
breathed them? In this war we grew from cavalry and 
ordinary gun-fire to air machines capable of going one hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour and guns that would shoot 
seventy-five miles. We were suddenly confronted with gases 
that would put out of action thousand of troops, and toward 
the end we devised gases for which there would have been 
almost no resistance. Troops that, according to all the rules 
of war as formerly laid down, were sure to break went right 
on up to the nests of machine guns, and with their bare 
hands choked the gunners and took the guns. In fact, at 
the very time when we had all concluded that, on account 
of the wonderful progress made in devising new death- 
dealing machines, there could never be another war, the 
world faced the greatest war of history. But, no matter 
what he faced in the way of still further man- -killing devices, 
the soldier went straight on and met those devices with un- 
wavering fortitude. There is something in man, call it what 
you will—courage, pluck, will power—that is beyond and 
superior to any machines, inventions, or devices. And this 
war demonstrated as never before that there is nothing that 
the human being is not ready to face. 


What wonders might not Catholics accomplish, filled with this 
same will to win, and allied with the invincible power of God in 
promoting His cause upon earth! 


Gildersleeve Defends 
Greek 
ID* BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE of Johns Hopkins, who is 
now eighty-seven years old and has taught Greek for 
sixty years, predicts that there will be a reaction against the 
present tendency among educators in this country to drop 
Greek. He is quoted in the Baltimore Sun as saying: 

They will come back to the classics some time, but I do 
not know how they will overtake things. While they are 
without the classics, there will be no continuity of culture, 
no community of culture. There will be no foundation for 
the culture of this day. And, anyhow, everything is related 
to the learning of Athens and Rome. You cannot plan a 





city today and not go back to them, without making a mess 
of things. All the things that trouble the world today. all 
the things that we ponder and worry over, happened before; 
were settled before. Raemakers, the Dutch cartoonist, who 
had to get out of Holland and go to England because the 
Germans put a price on his head, drew a cartoon entitled 
“ Justice.” It was put in his book of cartoons, and the pub- 
lishers asked me to interpret. I found the exact interpreta- 
tion in a Greek work. 

Back in Elizabeth’s reign, a man named Gresham evolved 
the economic rule that “ Bad money drives out good.” They 
called it “ Gresham’s law,’”* and they have made a great hub- 
bub over it. - That law was known in Athens centuries before 
Gresham ever was heard of. That is the way of it. In big 
and little things, the ancients had knowledge of the things 
we worry over, and had learned the lessons we try to learn 
now. Eliminate the classics and we cut ourselves off from 
that wisdom. And, as I say, we destroy the continuity of 
culture. They will give the bachelor of arts degree, but the 
stamp of the guinea will not be there. 

Despite this frank opinion Greek will be no longer required at 


Princeton for the attainment of the bachelor of arts degree. 


Social Remissness 
of Catholics 


HE use of the words “clerical” and “reactionary” as syn- 

onymous, common enough on the part of the American as 
well as the English press, is censured in the Month as “a cow- 
ardly libel invented by godless continental revolutionists.” Yet, 
although the principles of true civilization and progress are es- 
sentially Catholic, the writer confesses that Catholics them- 
selves have been remiss in learning and applying them. Here 
are some pertinent questions put by him in this connection: 


Why is it that Socialism has been allowed to grow so 
strong in various countries that when a change of Govern- 
ment is effected the Socialist element assumes power almost 
as a matter of course? Socialism has not been fostered by 
merely imaginary grievances: why have not the Catholics of 
Germany and Austria shown that the practice of Christianity 
is the solution of all real wrongs? Why have not Catholic 
ecclesiastics incessantly denounced social injustice and Cath- 
olic employers been so conspicuously just in their treatment 
of their employees that the truth of Catholic social principles 
has been put beyond cavil or dispute? Much has been done, 
especially in Belgium, to counter Socialism by real social ‘re- 
form, but our point is that not enough has been done. Mul- 
titudes of Catholics here and abroad have never realized that 
social reform is needed, that the general condition of the 
working classes almost everywhere is un-Christian, that they 
themselves by acquiescing in these iniquitous conditions are 
sharing in the guilt of them, that they are not using the 
talent of their Faith which shows them so clearly the danger 
and sin of mammon-worship. Everywhere, in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, England, practical Catholics have formed 
organizations for the study of social problems and the cure 
of social evils—how miserably have these associations, es- 
pecially in these islands, been supported. Yet the last three 
Popes have again and again insisted on the duty of doing so, 
a duty which a true conception of citizenship as well as of 
Christianity enforces: 


The words of the Holy See, as the article goes on to say, 
have been constantly repeated and emphasized by the English 
Bishops, and the world itself was made to listen with admira- 
tion to Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral of a year agq, Yet 
even that document was forgotten so soon that a prominent 
writer, we are informed, recently referred to it as “the Cardi- 
nal’s forgotten Pastoral.” Those who have been eagerly. work- 
ing in the forefront of the American Catholic social movement 
know how English conditions have been reflected in our own 
land. But the time for a mighty awakening has come. We must 
act before it is too late.. Our own Bishops have set the exam- 
ple. Catholic men and women, many qf whom had never be- 
fore been seriously interested in the social problem, are begin- 
ning at last to wonder, to inquire and to study. The hour, we 
hope, has struck at last for the Catholic social movement in 
America. 














